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THE MINISTER OF INVERDONHUIL. 


As the simple and primitive inhabi- 
tants of the Highlands of Scotland, 
unchanged in their manners for cen- 
turies, and having a literature and a 
history of their own, blended with the 
singular but sublime superstition of 
the Northmen, from whom they had 
received their chiefs ; as they melted 
away from their mother country, and 
were lost in the wastes of other lands, 
a something which it would have been 
new and delightful for us to know, 
and of which we can now procure no 
knowledge, vanished along with them. 
That the change is or is not for the 
better, as far as physical wealth and 
comfort are concerned, is a question 
for others to settle; it is for us to 
regret that many pages have thereby 
been torn from the natural history of 
man; and it is with the lost pages of 
that history, as with a lost recollection 
in our train of thought, how trifling 
soever it may be in reality, we prize 
it more than all that we remember. 
Regret is of no avail, however. It 
were better, just as the antiquaries of 
the present time do with the ruins of 
those edifices which would yet have 
been entire but for the labor of their 
own ancestors, to put together and 
preserve the fragments in the best 
manner we are able. 

Of these fragments one was the 
Reverend Donald M‘Cra, who, for 
more than half a century, had ruled 
and directed the inhabitants of Inver- 
donhuil in all matters of faith, and 
morals, and gossip, and whatsoever 
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else falls within the wide and varied 
scope of the parochial superintendence 
of a Scottish country parson. This 
Reverend Gentleman was, as one 
would say, almost self-made; or, at 
least, it was difficult to say whence 
came the means by which he received 
the rudiments of his education. His 
father was a poor shepherd, wholly 
illiterate himself, and, as one would 
think, without any possibility of hav- 
ing that ambition of bestowing instruc - 
tion upon his son which is so general 
among the cottagers in the southern 
parts of Scotland. It is difficult in- 
deed to imagine how, in those times, 
any notion at all of education could 
exist in the glen. It lies upon a 
branch of a river in the very fastness 
of the mountains, inaccessible on three 
sides, and can be entered only by two 
narrow passes at the sides of a rocky 
island which divides the stream at the 
fourth, and near the confluence of the 
Donhuil with the larger river of which 
itis a branch. The rebellion had just 
closed, too, and the landing and final 
retreat of Prince Charles were tales 
only of yesterday. Nay, the country 
was in an absolute state of hostility : 
the M‘Kenzie, the great lord of these 
parts, had gone into exile; and the 
halls of Elan Donan were mouldering 
in their decay ; but the hearts of the 
clan Cuinich were true, and not one 
shilling of the rents ever found its 
way into the Exchequer, or a civil 
officer or soldier dared come to distrain 
them. The moment that a party ap- 
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proached within even a day’s march, 
the Beal fires blazed, first upon Tul- 
loch-n’-Ard, and then upon the sum- 
mits of all the crags and sqiiirs in that 
most singularly formed of lands; and 
ere the invading party had gained the 
only pass (and it was a long and diffi- 
cult one) by which the country could 
be entered, that pass was brown with 
targets and beaming with claymores ; 
while along the summit of the moun- 
tains, on each side, files of men stood 
ready with levers to swing the masses 
of granite, of two or three tons weight, 
from their beds on the steep, and send 
them booming into the ravine below 
with a force against which no precau- 
tion of the wisest commander could 
have been of any avail. Alaster 
M‘Cra, the father of our hero, (for 
he was a hero in his way,) was the 
fleetest foot that, within the range of 
tradition, had trodden the mountains 
of Kintail; and it was generally sup- 
posed that he was appointed collector 
of the rents of the exiled M‘Kenzie, 
which, when collected, were regularly 
carried abroad to their owner by a dar- 
ing freeman of the sea, whose name, as 
Donhuil Spainiel, is still cherished by 
the few remains of that gallant and un- 
conquerable people, who are now left to 
deplore that the mansion of their chief 
is a habitation for the gannet and the 
osprey ; that the property has passed 
into new hands ; and that a new peo- 
ple have brought a new _ industry, 
which, though it has quadrupled the 
productions of the district, has driven 
the plough of ruin over every monu- 
ment and trace of those who so long 
dwelt there. Barrow after barrow 
was scattered, sometimes in quest of 
the rude urns of the Northmen, but 
more frequently that the clay of the 
old inhabitants might fatten the fields 
of the new. Cairn after cairn was 
taken down; one “ judgment circle” 
was removed after another; and, 
though they spared it for a little time, 
the reputed, and, in the belief of the 
natives, the indubitable grave of the 
mighty Diarmid himself yielded to the 
passion for change. It was lone, and, 
among monuments, was lovely. Fast 
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by the margin of the sea, which at 
that place is as transparent as glass, 
as the breeze steals up the inlet, at 
the head of which the monument was 
situated,—the waves murmur among 
the pebbles as if singing their solemn 
requiem for the repose of the ‘hero. 
Over the little mound, with which 
time has nearly encased the stone 
coffin, two weeping birches used to 
hang their fragrant festoons, while, to 
give every finish to the enjoyment of 
at least one sense, the woodroof and 
the wild hyacinth vied in perfume 
with each other—the one, in its living 
scent, typical of the fame of the hero 
when alive; the other, fragrant only 
when withered, as good a type of that 
fame which cannot be made to perish. 
But we must not allow ourselves to be 
seduced to linger at the grave of Diar- 
mid; though, in sooth, if we wished 
for a mood of mind more touching 
than another, we know not whither 
we should go to find its equal. 

It was conjectured that, in conse- 
quence of the service performed by 
old M‘Cra, the son received his edu- 
cation at the expense of the exiled 
family. At any rate, no sooner had 
Donald mastered the whole lore of 
the parish, which lore was then a 
portion of one of the books of the New 
Testament and some of the leading 
questions in the Assembly’s Cate- 
chism, written in Gaelic (these frag- 
ments of theology were pasted upon 
the staves of a cask, which the sea 
had drifted in), than he was removed 
to the capital of the Highlands, and, 
after due residence there, sent to 
King’s College, Aberdeen, from which 
sober seminary the essential instruc- 
ters of the Highlanders have emanated 
ever since it had a foundation, or, at 
least, since they had such instructers. 
Of the extent of Donald’s acquire- 
ments, whether at Inverness or at 
Aberdeen, there remains no evidence ; 
the only event at all worthy of being 
remembered, with which his name is 
coupled, was the celebrated slaughter 
of Dauney, the janitor; who, after a 
mock trial, was led to the block, laid 
upon it, and killed in an instant by a 
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gentle stroke of a wet towel across 
his throat. 

One thing is certain ; the experience 
which the Minister had of the world 
at these places, neither enlisted him 
in its pleasures nor allured him to its 
imitation ; for, though it was believed 
in his native glen, that the power of 
the M‘Kenzie (who had then just been 
restored, and had swung, as most of 
the chieftains swung, from the ac- 
tiveness of rebellion to the passiveness 
of worshipping royalty) was second 
only, if not, indeed, superior to that 
of the king himself, and could have 
procured for Mr. M‘Cra the very 
foremost appointment in the island, he 
was contented to return to his native 
glen immediately when the period of 
his study expired; nor did he again 
leave it except to attend the meetings 
of the Presbytery and Synod, and the 
latter he frequented as seldom as he 
could. During his absence, too, he 
had attended so closely to his books, 
or, at least, had been so incurious in 
all the matters that he might have 
learned respecting the manners of 
men, that he returned to the glen al- 
tered in nothing but in years and in- 
formation, the latter consisting of two 
portions—some half-acquired Latin, 
which he was gradually to forget, and 
a great deal of mystical theology, 
which was destined to increase at a 
greater ratio than the other diminished. 

What to do with the student fresh 
from college in a place where nobody 
could read English but the minister, 
and he was scarcely in possession of 
a book, would have been a puzzle to 
many ; and in these times, when read- 
ing constitutes so much of the business 
and pleasure of all who can find lei- 
sure for it, it would have been difficult 
to imagine how the life of M‘Cra 
could at all be borne. There is, 
however, a voice in every object in 
nature ; and in a romantic and lovely 
land that voice is pleasant as well as 
loud. We are not sure but our reve- 
rend anchorite derived more exquisite 
pleasure, with occasional glimpses of 
a finer philosophy, from the volume of 
uncultivated nature around him, than 


many can procure from the best fur- 
nished library. Nor was this study 
wholly unproductive of fruit. It is 
proved by the history both of nations 
and of individuals, that if there be 
intellect which cannot come in the 
way of science and ordinary literature, 
it will spontaneously burst forth in 
poetry. The earliest mental produc- 
tions of all nations, of which any trace 
remains, are poetical, and may in ge- 
neral be considered as songs; poetry 
is the first to be found and the first to 
ripen in the revivals of literature ; and 
whenever what is called a genius 
springs up in pastoral countries, where 
there are no marvels of art and ma- 
chinery to attract the attention, it 
invariably appears in poetry. With 
our hero the general principle was not 
broken; and before he had settled 
twelve months in his native place, the 
lads on the hill and the lasses in the 
valley were carolling blithely the 
strains of Donald M‘Cra. 

One step of renown leads to ano- 
ther; and when mental improvement 
is once in any way begun, there is a 
native impetus, which it requires very 
considerable resistance to stop. Ac- 
cordingly, the elevation of Donald to 
the dignity of poet to the glen was 
soon followed by his elevation to the 
more important office of schoolmaster ; 
and the love of song among the people 
was succeeded by a love for informa- 
tion. Thus an arena was opened for 
Donald to win laurels in the sight of 
all those who constituted the world to 
his care or even to his knowledge ; 
and, from the state in which he found 
matters, the conquest was an easy 
one. We have mentioned the extent 
of the school books, at the time of his 
own initiatory instruction ; and as his 
aged predecessor had, for several 
years, lost his sight and nearly his 
senses, the system had fallen off. 
The boards were abandoned, and had 
become obliterated by the smoke 
that filled the hovel which was call- 
ed the school-house ; so that the whole 
instruction the old schoolmaster gave, 
consisted of small scraps on reli- 
gious subjects, neither very well put 
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together, nor very well adapted to the 
comprehension of his young auditors. 
Mr. M‘Cra, from the reputed influence 
he had with the chief of the clan, ea- 
sily prevailed upon the interested to 
erect a more commodious place for 
instruction. The school-house now 
rose with walls, formed alternately of 
turf and stone, with window holes 
closed with turf in tempestuous wea- 
ther, but open when the days were 
good ; and thus it was a palace com- 
pared with the former one, which, 
like the more ancient houses of the 
Highlanders, was a trench having a 
bank thrown up on each side partially 
covered with a roof, but with an open- 
ing in the middle, for the admission 
of light and the escape of smoke, 
which made it a matter of some diffi- 
culty to find out a dry corner in those 
storms of wind and rain by which that 
part of the country is so frequently 
visited. 

Mr. M‘Cra had carried with him, 
from Aberdeen, a few dozen copies 
of the “ Assembly’s Catechism,” in 
English ; and these he elaborated into 
school-books—by pasting the large 
alphabets, at the beginning, upon the 
former boards, for the use of his 
younger scholars; and treasuring up 
the remainder, as initiatory books, for 
the more advanced, until they should 
be able to grapple with the Bible it- 
self, the ultimate object of knowledge 
in those days, of which he had pro- 
vided himself with two copies. One 
of these, carefully fortified with a 
casing of goat-skin, he destined for 
the future use of the school. Nor 
were the materials of writing altoge- 
ther wanting : a neighboring mountain 
furnished argillaceous schistus or slate ; 
and by a good deal of labor with a 
stone and sand they were brought to 
such a surface that rude lines and 
figures could be traced upon them 
with an angular fragment of stalactite. 

Thus prepared for his labor, and 
having the esteem and the respect of 
all the glen, Mr. M‘Cra opened his 
session with probably as much heart- 
felt pride, and as strong hopes of suc- 
cess, as ever were felt by a professor 
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on first commencing his duty in the 
chair of an university ; and though 
there were few to see, and, with the 
exception of the minister, none who 
could appreciate the labors of the in- 
structer of Inverdonhuil, he toiled on, 
cheered by the thought that he was 
doing good, and solaced with the idea 
that at some future period his present 
pupils would be able to appreciate the 
value of his exertions, and by their 
gratitude compensate him for the ap- 
parent neglect in which those exer- 
tions were made. Nor was the ful- 
filment of his hope extended to that 
remote distance, as though he had 
been a teacher in a district already 
educated, and had begun the directing 
the studies of “« young gentlemen from 
the age of three to nine ;”’ for most of 
the pupils were rather advanced in 
youth, some of them trenching on the 
verge of manhood, and the majority 
of them sought the instructions of Mr. 
M‘Cra of their own volition, and as 
having previously been captivated by 
the chaunting of his songs. Thus his 
labor was an experiment on human 
nature which it is seldom in the pow- 
er of manto make. The understand- 
ings of those with whom he had to 
deal had been more or less exercised 
upon the occurrences around them, 
the traditions of the glen, the oral 
instructions of the .catechist in reli- 
gious matters, and the annual exami- 
nation of the minister. Instead, 
therefore, of having, as is usually the 
case, the labor of training those in the 
external technicalities of learning, who 
are incapable of entering into the spi- 
rit of what is taught, he had only to 
teach those who were already conver- 
sant with thinking, to clothe their 
ideas in a new language, and acquire 
a knowledge of those symbols, of the 
signification of which they were al- 
ready informed. In consequence of 
this, the progress that they made 
would, but for the knowledge of its 
causes, have been looked upon as lit- 
tle less than miraculous ; and, perhaps, 
there never was a people who acquired 
the capacity of reading their own ver- 
nacular tongue in so short a period as 
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the younger inhabitants of the glen 
acquired at least some knowledge of 
a strange language under the tuition 
of Mr. M‘Cra. 

Fame and success like these could 
not be concealed even within the steep 
fastnesses that separated glen Donhuil 
from the adjacent districts; and the 
schoolmaster of that country had as- 
cribed to him as many of the attributes 
of natural and supernatural power, as 
if he had been a second Friar Bacon. 
The reward thus came far more 
speedily, and to a far greater extent, 
than the laborer had anticipated ; and 
that made him devote himself to his 
pursuit with increasing assiduity ; and 
also awakened in him some traces of 
an ambition which he had not felt at 
first—that of aspiring to the pulpit of 
some Highland parish—the one in 
which he was born and had his chief 
renown, if possible. The easy way 
in which divinity, at least in the lat- 
ter years of the course, can be studied 
at the King’s College, tended to ac- 
celerate the consummation of his 
hopes. The process is, or was, by 
what are called half-sessions ; that is 
to say, the student journeys toward 
the hall of the college once or twice 
in the course of the season, and there 
delivers a homily from some text of 
scripture. The delivery of this ho- 
mily (and no question is to be asked 
as to whether it is the student’s own 
or not) was held, and probably was, 
equal in value to one half-session’s 
attendance on the prelections of the 
professors ; and thus many young men 
were enabled to qualify themselves for 
orders, who would otherwise be ex- 
cluded from the church. In extreme 
cases, and among the rest in the case 
under consideration, further indulgence 
was granted. These half-sessional 
discourses are delivered in the incle- 
ment part of the year, during which 
travelling is difficult in any district of 
the north, and from the glen alluded 
to, to the eastern part of the country, 
generally impossible; so that the at- 
tendance is dispensed with, provided 
the student can find among his resi- 
dent fellows a substitute who will read 


the discourse for him.’ Other than 
this there were no means of procedure 
for Mr. M‘Cra; and accordingly, be- 
fore the terrors of winter set in, 
and the roads, which were then bad 
in the best seasons, had become alto- 
gether impassable, he used to send off, 
for the edification of the regents and 
students at the college, the whole of 
the discourses in one parcel, the de- 
livery of which was to bring him half 
a year nearer to the sacerdotal office ; 
and the discourses thus sent, and 
which were bond fide his own produc- 
tions, gained him as much credit, and 
were perhaps as conclusive evidence 
of his progress in the sacred study, as 
if he had been resident at the univer- 
sity; while, probably, the simplicity 
of his habits, and the little that there 
was to distract his mind, were better 
moral qualifications than if he had, at 
the most precarious period of life, 
been exposed to those temptations in 
society, against which it but too fre- 
quently happens that the study of di- 
vinity is no certain or absolute pro- 
tection. 

With all these hopes and advan- 
tages, however, there were still draw- 
backs: Mr. M‘Cra was completely 
excluded from what was called socie- 
ty ; had no means whatever of knowing 
the world ; and, therefore, was forced 
to limit his information to that system 
of divinity which he could form out of 
the two or three books he possessed, 
and from the conversation of those 
elders of the congregation who were 
the depositaries alike of religious and 
of traditionary lore. In consequence 
of this, he was a singular compound ; 
and if any man was ever in danger of 
erring through excess of faith, Mr. 
M‘Cra was that man. He believed 
all that had been told him by the 
Aberdonian professors; he believed 
all that was found in the two or three 
clerical books he possessed; if any 
other written matter, whether the 
History of Gulliver, or that of Jack 
and the Giants, came by fragments in 
his way, he failed not iraplicitly to be- 
lieve that ; and from this universality of 
faith it was easy for him to believe, 
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in supplement, the whole of the tra- 
dition, seer-craft, and diablerie of the 
glen. He never doubted that the 
amulets, consisting of a scrap of pa- 
per, sewed up in sheepskin, which 
were then common among the High- 
landers, were perfect preservatives 
against evil eyes, evil spirits, and 
bodily diseases ; and he never doubted 
that the fairies held their nocturnal 
gambols on a lovely little meadow 
between the churchyard and the river, 
which was marked by those annular 
traces called fairy-rings, which were 
brown when the rest of the meadow 
was green, and green when it was 
brown ; and which are known to be 
produced by a certain species of fun- 
gus, or mushroom, which cannot be 
reproduced on the same soil for a long 
series of years, but which, by casting 
its spawn always outwards, causes the 
ring of which so much use has been 
made in the history of invisibles in 
these islands. If oaths had been in 
fashion in those parts, he would at 
any time have readily sworn that he 
had heard the wailing of the kelpie 
from the river, before storms and ca- 
sualties ; and that never a sheep had 
been lost but through the neglect of 
timely warning given by that guardian 
of rustic property. The ghost, too, 
of the man who had been treacherous 
to the M‘Kenzie, he would admit had 
been seen in the churchyard ; he avoid- 
ed the cairn of the robber after dusk ; 
and though Christian M‘Cra was his 
own grand-aunt, and really the most 
intelligent old woman in the glen, he 
would have felt uneasy for that day 
if she had crossed his path in the 
morning before he had, by eating 
bread and salt, ‘‘ sained”’ by a proper 
benediction, which laid on witchcraft 
and devil-craft an embargo which 
none of the evil powers, ghostly or 
bodily, were able to break. 

These, and many similar points of 
credulity, which are general in the un- 
lettered states of society, and which 
no advancement in literature has been 
able to eradicate, instead of being 
evidences of folly, are proofs of the 
internal labor of that immortal machine 
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in man which in no state of his being 
can remain at rest; and, really, when 
we dispassionately compare the credu- 
lity of the vulgar with that of even 
the most learned of philosophers, we 
are unable to say which, when they 
step beyond the limits of experience, 
is the most absurd. The rustic finds 
within himself a power which, when 
he is stretched upon his couch in the 
silence of the night, can not only paint 
his meadows and his heaths in all 
their beauty, scent the wild flowers 
with all their perfumes, and awaken 
the songs of the birds and the bleat- 
ings of the flocks ; but, when his ex- 
ternal senses are wrapped in sleep, the 
same busy power can bring before 
him not only the objects with which 
he has been conversant, but new ob- 
jects and new combinations of which 
he had not any previous knowledge. 
Now, as the “ why is it thus ?”’ and 
the “‘why should it be thus?” arise 
with the same force to him as they do 
to the most active of his species, his 
belief in ghosts and supernatural 
powers and agencies is certainly not 
more absurd than some of the specu- 
lations about which the most subtle 
logicians have wasted their time, and 
of which there are whole waggon 
loads upon the shelves of every learn- 
ed library. When the most learned 
of the schoolmen propounded that 
*‘an infinite number of angels could 
exist in the same indivisible point of 
space at the same instant ; that space 
might be empty and yet might have 
angels in it ;”’ or ‘* that God could ex- 
ist in possible but yet uncreated 
space, as well as in space existent ;” 
and when, even in our own times, 
some of the most eminent and elegant 
of our philosophers, and nearly the 
whole of our divines, make man a du- 
plicate of himself, by giving him in- 
tellectual and active powers by which 
to carry on the processes of thought 
and action, with conscience or con- 
sciousness sitting by the while, wigged 
like a Recorder, to jot down the pro- 
ceedings,—we have really marvellous- 
ly little ground for taunting those who 
are shut out from the written book of 
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knowledge, with those vagaries of 
credulity that lie beyond the bounda- 
ries of reason and experience. In the 
same spirit which leads us to condemn, 
in Mr. M‘Cra, the ghost, the kelpie, 
the amulet, and the witch, we should 
have had reason to condemn much of 
what was set before him by the moral 
philosophy regent at King’s College; 
only the advantage was that this sup- 
plemental superstition he did not un- 
derstand. The people among whom 
he picked up his first opinions had im- 
ported many of their religious notions 
from the army of Gustavus Adolphus. 
These notions had got certainly not 
less austere in the keeping, and, 
therefore, ‘vain philosophy”? was as 
much a matter of objurgation with 
them as was a hypothesis contrary to 
his own views to a theoretical philoso- 
pher. Even the “‘ Elements of Euclid,” 
which Mr. M‘Cra heard repeated pro 
forma, were looked upon as something 
which ‘smacked of the black art ;”’ 
and we doubt not that, in mastering 
the Pons Asinorum, he verily believed 
that he could have raised the devil.— 
At all events he never tried. 

Still, in consequence of what he 
did with the A B C’s and the Cate- 
chisms, the fame of the schoolmaster 
of Inverdonhuil penetrated into the 
neighboring glens, and he was reported 
to be alike a miracle in science and 
sanctity. He was the oracle of the 
catechists, the pride of the whole 
parish, with the exception, perhaps, 
of the minister, who did not brook an 
eclipse. 

Time rolled on, however; the old 
minister became infirm; and, as the 
living did not admit of even the scan- 
ty support of a Highlander in supple- 
ment to that of the invalid, Donald 
was appointed assistant and successor. 
In this situation his fame extended 
apace. Itis a peculiarity in the Gae- 
lic language that they who know the 
least of the sciences and literature of 
the rest of the world, can be the most 
eloquent in the use of it, because then 


they can borrow all their imagery and 
illustrations from things that are fa- 
miliar to the people. If one of Mr. 
M‘Cra’s Gaelic discourses, which 
were productive of sighs and groans, 
and even stronger emotions, had been 
literally translated into English, it 
would not have been a bit more intel- 
ligible to an English reader: but yet 
so well were they adapted to those to 
whom they were addressed, that when, 
on the demise of his predecessor, he 
got to the pinnacle of his ambition, he 
was accounted the star of the pres- 
bytery. Such, indeed, were his piety 
and renown, that the only daughter 
and heiress of the former incumbent 
surrendered at the first summons ; and 
the Reverend successor was beneficed, 
wived, and housed all in the same 
year. No sooner was he thus settled 
than he began to project reforms in 
the kirk establishment, which, in the 
end, led to a change in the economy 
and manners of the whole glen. 

The kirk itself was, at the time of 
his appointment, a singular structure ; 
and stood, sadly rebuked by the ruins 
of the old catholic chapel, that were 
hard by. The chapel had been of 
stone, and from the part that remained 
had been elegant for the situation. 
The kirk, on the other hand, had 
walls of turf, and a roof of heather. 
Such of the people as were not more 
than two miles distant came, stool in 
hand, to the service; and they, from 
the more remote part of the glen, 
were accommodated upon the trunks 
of two or three unhewn trees, raised 
a little above the mud floor upon 
stones. As the roof was seldom 
water-tight, the floor was always a 
few inches deep of mire in rainy wea- 
ther; but that, instead of being an 
inconvenience to the Highlanders, was 
an advantage. It saved them the 
trouble of wading into a brook, with- 
out which lubrication, the brogues of 
untanned hide which they then wore 
were as hard as iron.* 

Though the ministers of the Scot- 





* Time has worked great changes. The Commissioners for building Highland Churches are 
erecting them at an expense of 15001. each, for church and manse. 
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tish kirk have been denuded of many 
of those powers and privileges, which 
were in full enjoyment and exercise 
among the priesthood whom they suc- 
ceeded, they have retained, with much 
pertinacity, judicial powers in certain 
infractions of the law. Various modes 
of expiation for these infractions are 
established by custom in different 
places ; and in the parish of Inver- 
donhuil, the onus of keeping the kirk 
thatched with heather lay upon them. 
Not that they did the business by con- 
tract, but that the offender was amerc- 
ed in so many burdens, together with 
a fine of a marc Scots, or thirteen- 
pence one-third of a penny, in addition 
to each burden. The _ pecuniary 
mulets went nominally to the poor; 
but as there was nobody in the parish 
that ever thought of applying for, or 
even accepting any part of them, they 
came ultimately to the minister, as 
also did the heather from the roof of 
the kirk, when it had served its time 
as thatch, and was dry enough for be- 
ing conveniently and profitably used 
as fuel. The predecessor of Mr. 
M‘Cra was an easy and indulgent 
man, and fined each offender only in 
one marc, and one burden of heather ; 
and so well did matters thrive under 
his indulgent care, that the kirk, 
though not water-tight, as we have 
said, was in better condition than at 
any time since its first erection. 
When Donald came into office he 
wished to play the Phineus in this 
way; and accordingly, though against 
the remonstrances of some of the el- 
ders, caused proclamation to be made, 
that the penalties were to be doubled 
—two marcs and two burdens of 
heather, per sinner. Good actions 
are sometimes attributed to bad mo- 
tives, and, by thus getting bad names, 
fail in their effects. So it fared in 
the case before us; the godly said, 
that the order came from vain-glory, 
as to the heather—and avarice, as 
touching the money; and the erring 
abstained from their errors—not from 
any new-born love of virtue—but that 
they might starve the minister, and 
drench the congregation. Donald saw 
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his error, or rather he felt it, in a 
threadbare coat, to the replacing of 
which the marcs were devoted, and in 
having some difficulty in taking up 
such a position in the pulpit as enabled 
him to avoid the autumnal rain. The 
minister saw his error; and knowing 
that it was vain to wrestle with the 
prejudices of the people, he caused 
proclamation to be made, that the 
«OQ. P.’s” of Inverdonhuil were tri- 
umphant. The termination was more 
felicitous than that of the “O. P.” 
row in London; and not twelve 
months elapsed before the kirk, which 
was rather deserted in the struggle, 
was thronged, and well thatched, while 
there was a visible, and, in the eyes 
of those by whom it was effected, a 
gratifying improvement in the costume 
of the minister. 

Having thus found that little was 
to be done in the way of what the il- 
luminati of the north are accustomed 
to call ‘barren morality,”’ and de- 
claim against as a matter which ought 
to be kept apart from faith, the minis- 
ter took the opposite tack. He esta- 
blished prayer-meetings, and doubled 
the number of annual assemblages 
for public examination. These mat- 
ters were highly gratifying to the peo- 
ple. The old showed off their know- 
ledge, and wrangled about their points 
of mystery, and their cases of con- 
science ; and the young found a vast 
increase of those ‘‘ walks and conver- 
sations,” which were to them the 
principal charms of such assemblings. 
The minister of Inverdonhuil acquired 
prudence by experience, confining his 
present objurgations to general sub- 
jects, such as “ the beast and the false 
prophet,” and humanely casting a veil 
overany failings of a flock who were so 
attentive to the ordinances of religion, 
and so respectful to its minister. Sab- 
bath-breaking, indeed, got no quarter ; 
for a girl, of not more than ten years old, 
was made to stand before the congre- 
gation and be rebuked, for inadver- 
tently humming a verse of one of the 
minister’s own songs on the sabbath- 
morning. Sleeping during the ser- 
vice, which those who walk twenty 
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miles are apt to do during a two 
hours’ sermon, upon a warm day, was 
a grievous sin; and when it threaten- 
ed to be very general, the elders and 
beadle moved about, plying the drow- 
sy with snuff. One mountaineer, who 
came from a very great distance, and 
on whose nasal organs the mundungus 
had lost its power, persevered in 
sleeping one day, right in front of the 
minister, and responded to the sermon 
with a sound as loud as that of a bag- 
pipe. A storm rose on the visage of 
the preacher, who ever and anon dart- 
ed his eye atthe sleeper. The elders 
saw the storm, and shook and pinched 
Neil M‘Cubbin, but all to no purpose. 
The choler of the minister would not 
be restrained; he raised himself, 
grasped the Bible in his right hand, 
swung it round his head like a man 
half frantic, and exclaiming, “If you 
will not hear the word of God, you 
shall feel it,” hurled it from him with 
all his might. As has been the case 
with other bolts, physical and meta- 
physical, discharged in ire, the Bible 
did not take effect where intended, 
but, glancing by the ear of the moun- 
taineer, it came full in the face of an 
old woman, who sat, drinking in the 
word, at mouth, eyes, and ears, on the 
tree behind. Overpowered by the 
* awakening dispensation,” Elspeth 
was driven backwards, and in her fall 
upset not only the tree on which she 
had been sitting, but the one in front 
and that in the rear; and the lapse 
was propagated from tree to tree, and 
from stool to stool, till a full half of 
the congregation of Inverdonhuil were 
sprawling on the floor. This occur- 
rence not only restrained the auger of 
the minister for the future, but made 
him cast about for the means of ob- 
taining a place where the admonition 
of one could not, even by accident, 
be productive of confusion to the 
whole. It also taught the reverend 
gentleman to temper his zeal, and, if 
at all within the range of his inven- 
tion, find out an excuse for any error 


that might arise. Of this an instance 
occurred soon after the projection of 
the Bible. The minister had his peo- 
ple assembled in the kirk, for the 
purpose of examination on the cate- 
chism, which, in that part of the 
country, consists not only in repeating 
all the answers set down in the for- 
mulary, but in replying to such infe- 
rential ones as shall be put viva voce 
by the minister, in order that the ca- 
techumen may have a reason for the 
faith that is in him. Donald Chis- 
holm, purveyor of whiskey for the 
district, and for the minister among 
the rest, to whom the supplies were 
alleged to be partly in the way of bu- 
siness, and partly in that of expiation, 
was, like most of his calling, not over 
nice in his language. It came to Do- 
nald’s turn to be catechised ; the mi- 
nister called him, and put to him the 
question, ‘“* What doth every sin de- 
serve ?” In making an effort to get 
a little nearer to a friend, who had 
kindly promised to assist him with his 
answers, Donald lost his balance, and 
in recovering that, hit his shin a very 
sharp bang upon one of the knags of 
the tree. ‘*God’s curse !’’* vocife- 
rated Donald in the agony of his 
broken shin, and fumbled for his dirk, 
thinking some one had pushed him. 
‘*Very well answered, indeed, Do- 
nald—correct to the sense, though 
strange in the manner,” said the mi- 
nister; “but do not be so violent 
about it. His name be praised, we 
have no need to take the carnal wea- 
pon in defence of the cause now.” 
The increasing celebrity of the 
minister, who found that popularity is 
both more certain and more durable, 
if mixed with a little covert glee and 
humor, rendered two changes necessa- 
ry—an additional accommodation for 
the regular attendance ; and the cele- 
bration of “the occasion,” or annual 
dispensation of the Eucharist, wholly 
in the open air. The former was 
obtained by the erection of a gallery 
in one end of the kirk. This was 





* The answer in the Catechism is, ‘* God’s wrath and curse, both in this life, and that which 


is to come.” 
52 ATHENEUM, VOL. 1, 3d series. 
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soon done ; two pines, with the branch- 
es lopped, that only about six inch- 
es of each remained to serve as 
stairs, were let into holes in the floor ; 
another was laid across for a breast 
beam ; the tops served as joists ; the 
branches as wattles; and the whole 
being covered with turf, the gallery 
was complete. The costume of the 
people rendered some of the ascents 
and descents a little picturesque ; but 
as they were met in the kirk, and for 
religious purposes, harm and humor 
would have been equally sin. ‘ The 
occasion”’ was of a different charac- 
ter. There was a good deal of the 
picturesque in it; but there was still 
more of the sublime. 

Though one would have thought 
there were few of the elements of 
wealth about him, yet the minister 
waxed warm, not merely in the glen, 
but among his brethren in the presby- 
tery. His glebe was of considerable 
size, both in arable and in sheep- 
walk, and he rented a good deal of 
both in addition. In the management 
of these farms he was imitated by 
many of his parishioners, and was re- 
ally the means of altering the whole 
appearance of the glen. The hovels 
were replaced by cottages; the na- 
tional grey clothes gave place to tar- 
tan ; a few artisans came to reside in 
the glen; a general shop was opened ; 
English began to be spoken; a few 
religious tracts were sold and read ; 
and, though not without some crying 
of **Shame”’ at this innovation, the 
minister’s wife appeared at church in 
a cloak and bonnet of black silk. 

Parsimony, no doubt, aided indus- 
try much in increasing the goods of 
the minister. His meals were frugal ; 
the every-day costume of all his fami- 
ly was homely; and though he was 
not without his potation himself, or at 
all a niggard of it to strangers, Do- 
nald Chisholm could best tell how far 
the procuring of that wasted his 
means. Though he had horses, and 
even after some years a saddle and a 
bridle (which were a twelyemonth’s 
wonder in the glen), he used them 
very seldom, upon the plea that “it 
was sinful to waste the legs of a beast 
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for the purpose of encouraging idle- 
ness in those of a man.” Accord- 
ingly, when he wended to the presby- 
tery, which usually met in a little 
town on the coast, about fifteen miles 
distant, he set out staff in hand, and 
took a short cut across the mountains. 
But he was at length cured of that 
saving by a waggish brother. The 
Reverend Walter Morrison, of the 
adjoining parish, had the misfortune to 
be a wit, and thus did not thrive so 
well, although he was by a dozen 
years at least the older man, and had 
the better living. But Wattie fished 
and fiddled, while Donald bred sheep 
and sold barley to the smugglers ; and 
Wattie applied caustic, where Donald 
was in the habit of administering oil. In 
one thing they were alike: they both 
walked to the presbytery ; though for 
different reasons—Donald from parsi- 
mony, and Wattie because he had no 
horse. The parishes were in glens that 
lay opposite, so that though the extre- 
mities were more than forty miles asun- 
der, the manses were not two miles ; and 
they were within view of each other. 
Wattie had a spy-glass, with which he 
used occasionally to make observa- 
tions on the manse of Inverdonhuil. 
One day, just as he was about to set 
out for the meeting of the presbytery, 
he saw Donald leave his house, and 
toil up the foot-path on the hill. Wat- 
tie instantly posted off to the manse of 
Inverdonhuil ; acted lameness a little ; 
mentioned where the white horse, the 
saddle, and the bridle were ; and as- 
sured Mrs. M‘Cra that her husband 
had kindly lent them to him for the 
day. The evidence was too circum- 
stantial for being doubted ; the horse 
was got, saddled, bridled, mounted, 
and off Wattie rode. About half way 
he overtook his reverend brother, broil- 
ing in the heat of a day in July, which 
is often very ardent in that district. 
Wattie smiled and nodded, but, with- 
out speaking, switched the horse and 
rode on. Donald was in high chafe ; 
but what with the action of his limbs, 
what with the evaporation from his 
body, it was fought down, and he began 
to think of the luxury of riding home. 

When Wattie reached the village, 
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he rode to the blacksmith, told him to 
put a set of new shoes upon the mi- 
nister of Inverdonhuil’s horse, for 
which the minister would pay ; and 
as the horse was so skittish, from 
under-working, that the minister was 
afraid to ride him, a little exercise in 
a cart or harrow would be very desir- 
able. The blacksmith took the hint, 
and, by the time that Donald came, 
he found his horse tugging and stum- 
bling among the clods in the black- 
smith’s field. The cup of Donald’s 
indignation was now brimming, and, 
but for his holy calling, he would 
doubtless have doomed his annoyer to 
ruin. He strode to the church where 
the presbytery met, but the doors 
were closed. The fact is, that Wat- 
tie, who was ‘‘ moderator,” or chair- 
man for the day, had got to the village 
two hours in advance, accelerated 
both the business and the dinner, up- 
on some plea or other, and poor Do- 
nald reaching the inn after the cloth 
had been removed, was greeted, by 
Wattie and the rest, amid peals of 
sacerdotal glee, with full bumpers to the 
standing presbytery, preserving, like- 
wise, ‘* The memory of our late bro- 
ther.”” Donald, finding Wattie thron- 
ed in office, and knowing the danger 
of attacking him there, fought down 
his anger and his appetite in gnawing 
at the drumsticks of that goose of 
which he had hoped to taste the dain- 
tiest slice ; while he had afterwards to 
pay his “fine,” and submit to the 
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jeers of the party, as to what sort of 
‘lion in the path” might have delay- 
ed his coming, while the cruel Wattie 
became his crocodile defender, and, 
after some time, invited him to the 
chair, upon pretence of having a will 
to make. Donald took the bait, for- 
gave the tormentor in his heart, 
and proposed his health to the compa- 
ny, with an eulogium upon his talents. 
Wattie did not return to give thanks, 
but, calling for the horse, intimated 
that Mr. M‘Cra would call and pay 
for the shoeing, and so rode home. 
The minister, assured of his ride 
home, remained longer than usual ; but 
his company getting thin, and his pa- 
tience thinner, he went for his horse, 
and found that he had to walk home, 
which occupied him the greater part of 
the night. 

The doors of conciliation were, of 
course, shut against Wattie; and, as 
his health soon gave way, Mr. M‘Cra 
had interest to effect the ‘“‘ annexation 
of the two parishes,”’ which bettered 
his living, and even led to the erection 
of a new kirk and manse, and the 
honor of a D.D. from the Senatus 
Academicus of the King’s, in which 
the stipulated fee was dispensed 
with. From this time he became a 
new man; did the state some service 
in 1793 ; saw a vista opened for his 
sons in consequence ; and when, in 
the fulness of years, he was gathered 
to his fathers, a marble tablet on the 
church wall recorded his virtues. 
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Brsipr her death-pale daughter’s bed 
The mourning mother stands ; : 

The day is dead—slow night hath fled— 
Yet still the mother’s hands, 

All night and day, are lifted there 

In many a soul- taught, silent prayer ; 

And still the sigh of dumb de -spair, 
Love’s wild farewell—the natural knell 
Of hopes and hours remembered well— 

Goes forth upon the sickened air, 
And makes the virgin-sufferer weep 
When most her lids seemed sealed in 

sleep. 


A delicate and graceful girl, 
A grown-up child was she ; 
A clear and ever tranquil pearl 


In life’s all-heaving sea. 

Her spirit like a flower sprung up, 
In eats own light she grew ; 
Filling her heart, that fragrant cup, 

With passions pure as dew ; . 
But gifted with so high a sense, 
Formed in such utter innocence— 
So finely strung, so quickly wrung 
A whisper from an infant's tongue 
Affected her with thoughts intense : 
*T was rare to see, in one so young, 
That deep, divine intelligence. 


And now, when death is at her side, 
She grieveth less, in pain or pride, 
To feel the cloud of sickness fall 
Over her spirit, like a pall,— 
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Than for the trust, the ties, that must 

Dissolve upon her darkened dust. 

She weeps to see her mother weep, 
And sickens with her sighs ; 

She cannot keep her soul asleep, 
Though night be in her eyes. 


At length the moaning mother yields 
Her grief to slumber’s shadowy folds ; 
And lo! along its phantom-fields 
A vision she beholds. 
She sees a band of beauty glide, 
A troop of children fair, 
With snow-eclipsing brows, and hair 
In heaven's first sunshine dyed. 
In each uplifted white hand shows 
A torch, whose flame is purer far 
Than ever fell from sun or star ; 
"Tis Life, without its veil of woes ; 
The Mind that brightens with our birth, 
The innate heaven of human earth, 
If as a sign those torches shine, 
The light within us is divine, 


The mother’s eye hath found, 
Among those angel-children, one, 
Her own—the death-dim child of sun. 

She comes with wild buds crowned, 

And every unnamed flower 
That courts the crystal shower, 

Along the golden ground, 

That seemeth not by footstep pressed, 

With many a seraph-sound 
She moves more radiant than the rest, 

And side by side together glide 
The Mother and her Pride. 


The Winter Cruise. 


But lo! the flame so bright before, 
The spirit-fire her fair child bore, 
It burneth in the sighing air 
A trembling token of despair. 
“ Ah! see, my lovely child, behold, 
Thy light, thy life, is quenched and cold ; 
The other torches bear no blot— 

But thine—it beameth not ! 
Some wind hath touched its holy flame, 
Some dew that from the desart came. 
Where nothing seems designed to fade, 
Why walk’st thou in the ele ‘ad 


Strange light is in the maiden’s eyes, 
Sad music in her tone. 

* Alas !” the virgin-victim cries, 
The shade by thee is thrown! 

Thy tears, my mother, how they fall— 
In glee or grief the same ; 

Oh! weep them, mother, on my pall ; 
Those tears have dimmed my flame. 
Each still and solemn shower—each sigh 

Hath doomed my dazzling hope to die. 
These life-like fires that round thee shine 
Are sudden, sacred things ; but mine, 

Oh! mine was formed so sensitive, 

That whilst you weep it cannot live !” 


The mother hears the Voice, and wakes. 
The bright forms fade, the yision breaks ; 
But, like a bird, each breathing word 
Held music which her heart hath heard. 
She finds that oft our life depends 

Even on the tone, the glance of friends, 
She tends her child without a sigh ; 

She watches, and her eyes are dry, 
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A custom exists among the smug- 
glers and fishermen, in the towns and 
villages on the Kentish coast, of en- 
gaging with shipowners residing there 
for the perilous adventures of a cruise 
to effect the landing of contraband 
goods on some distant shore. Ireland 
is chiefly the course these expeditions 
are bound for ; and many a smuggler’s 
wife, while listening to the dashing of 
the rough waves on the shore of her 
home, and the loud winds blowing 
harmlessly over the roof of her dwell- 
ing, has breathed a prayer that the 
same storm may be landing her hus- 
band’s cargo in safety on some un- 
guarded beach, or filling the sheets 
of his good ship in eluding the pursuit 
of a revenue-cutter, These outfits 
are invariably made on the approach 
of November, and are denominated 
«© The Winter Cruise.” The vessels 


are the property of individuals who 
have realized considerable sums in 
these speculations, and a fortune is 
frequently embarked in one vessel. 
The smuggler looks forward to the 
success of these adventures with san- 
guine hopes and a beating heart ; and, 
while lamenting over past favors, prays 
for future good luck, which, if but 
moderate, makes him comfortable for 
life. During the absence of the men, 
their wives are allowed by the pro- 
prietors of the vessels a weekly sti- 
pend, sufficient for their maintenance ; 
but, on the arrival of disastrous news, 
the payments are discontinued. Ma- 
ny a hard hand has been softened by 
the tears mutually shed at the de- 
partures for the Winter Cruise ; and 
many a young wife has seen all that 
she loved launched on the ocean, to 
sleep in its bosom forever. A mo- 
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ther, while bestowing her best wishes 
for a son’s success, and endeavoring 
to smile away her apprehensions of 
what might befal, has looked upon 
him for the last time ; he has depart- 
ed—hoping much, fearing little—ne- 
ver more to be seen or heard of. 

Folkstone, the scene of this tale, 
is only relieved by the hereditary 
good-nature of the inhabitants from a 
prevailing melancholy which every 
where presents itself, as bereaved 
mothers are pointed out to you, and 
widowed homes marked in every 
street. 

It was late one night in the month 
of January,-when the flower of the 
young men of Folkstone were absent 
on the Winter Cruise, that four wo- 
men were seated round a sea-coal 
fire, listening to the heavy rain falling 
in the street, and the scolding wind 
as it echoed and rumbled in the chim- 
ney of the warm fire-place. One of 
the party—from her occupying the 
low-seated, patchwork-covered chair, 
and the peculiar attention paid to her 
by an indolent cat, who stretched, and 
purred, and quivered her nervous tail, 
while peering sleepily in her protec- 
tor’s face—appeared to be the mistress 
of the house. She was a young wo- 
man, about five-and-twenty, with all 
the happy prettiness of a country 
beauty—albeit an indulged grief had 
thrown a pale tinge over the clear red 
that still shone in her cheek, as if 
struggling for mastery with an intrud- 
ing enemy. Her features, though 
somewhat irregular, if but carelessly 
viewed, failed not to secure the be- 
holder’s stedfast observance, from the 
peculiar interest which a full blue eye 
and light arched brow lent to the 
contour. She was resting her face 
upon her hand, and looking at the red 
coals in the stove before her ;—the 
others seemed to have just concluded 
a bit of country scandal, or the suc- 
cess of the sale of a secreted tub of 
hollands, from the pursing-up of their 
lips, and the satisfaction with which 
each appeared to lean back in her 
chair. 

‘“« There,” said the young woman, 


‘in that very hollow of the fire, I can 
almost fancy I see my James on the 
deck of the Mary, looking through his 
glass to catch a glimpse of some dis- 
tant sail. Ah! now it has fallen in, 
and all looks like a rough sea.—Poor 
fellow!” This was spoken in that 
abstracted tone of voice, that monoto- 
nous sound of melancholy, where 
every word is given in one note, as if 
the speaker had not the spirit, or even 
the wish, to vary the sound. 

‘“« That’s what I so repeatedly tell 
you of,” said a fat old woman of the 
greup; “you will have no other 
thought ; morning and night hear but 
the same cry from you. Look at me 
—is’n’t it fifteen years ago, since my 
William, rest his soul, was shot dead 
while running his boat ashore on 
Romney Marsh? and am I any the 
worse for it? I loved him dearly ; 
and when I was told of the bad news, 
I did nothing but cry for whole days ; 
but then it was soon over—I knew 
that fretting would’n’t set him on his 
legs again; so I made the best of a 
bad berth, and thought, if I should 
have another husband, all well and 
good ; if not,—why I must live and 
die Widow Major—and there was an 
end of it.” 

«‘ Ah! neighbor,” replied the young 
woman, “‘ you knew the fate of your 
husband—you were acquainted with 
the worst—you had not to live in the 
cruel suspense I endure ; but if I knew 
that he was dead’”—(and her voice 
grew louder, while the blood rushed 
into her fair cheek)—* I should think 
of him as much as I do now, and 
would think and think, and try to 
bring thoughts every day heavier on 
my heart, till it sunk into the grave.” 

This burst of affection for her hus- 
band was amen’d with a loud laugh 
by a young, black-eyed, round-faced 
girl, sitting in the opposite corner, 
who, leaning over to the speaker, lay- 
ing one hand on her knee, and looking 
archly in her face, chuckled out— 
“Come, come! she sha’nt take on 
so ; if her first husband is gone, Susan 
shall have a second to comfort her.” 

«‘ A second husband, Anne !—No! 
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no second husband for me. I could 
never wake in the morning, and look 
on a face sleeping on the pillow beside 
me, where had rested the head of one 
I had loved, and who was dead. No 
—I was asked three times in church, 
and married to him lawfully ; and I 
am certain that, when a couple are 
once joined in marriage—and in true 
love—their only separation is in death ; 
and that is but for a time—they will 
hereafter meet, and never, never part 
again.”’—And then she looked up with 
her sweet blue eyes, and heaved such 
a sigh, and smiled such a smile, that 
proved to her gossips how confirmed 
was her innocent belief. 

‘** How fast it rains !”’ ejaculated a 
shrivelled old woman, who had hither- 
to remained silent. ‘“ How fast it 
rains !,—and she drew her chair 
closer to the fire. ‘* It was just such 
a night as this when What’s 
that—the wind? Ah! ’tis a rough 
night ; I suppose it must be near ele- 
ven o’clock.—Now, I'll tell you a 
story that shall make you cold as 
stones, though you crowd ever so 
close to this blazing fire. It was just 
such a night as this ig 

«* Gracious Heaven !”’ cried Susan, 
“T hear a footfall coming down the 
street so like that which I knew so 
well,—listen!—No, all is silent.— 
Well, Margery, what were you going 
to tell us ?” 

«‘ Eh! bless us!” replied Margery, 
“you tremble terrible bad, surely ; 
what’s the matter ?” 

«¢ Nothing—nothing, dame,—go on.” 

« Well,” said the old woman, “ it 
was just such a night as this af 

«Susan !”? cried a voice at the 
door, in that tone which implies haste, 
and a fear of being heard—* Susan ! 
open the door.” 

**Good God!” shrieked Susan, 
“that voice !”—and all the women 
rose at one moment, and stood staring 
at the door, which Susan was unlock- 
ing. ‘* The key won’t turn the lock— 
*tis rusty ;—who’s there ?”’ she breath- 
lessly exclaimed, as in the agony of 
suspense she tried to turn the key, 
while the big drops stood quivering on 
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her brow. She trembled from head 
to foot—her companions stood like 
statues—the lock flew back, the door 
opened—nothing was seen but the 
black night, and the large drops of 
rain which sparkled in the beams of 
the candle on the table.—“ There is 
no one,” said she, panting for breath ; 
‘* but, asI stand here a living woman, 
*twas his voice.—James! James!” 
she cried, and put out her head to 
listen. She heard quick, heavy foot- 
steps hastily advancing at the end of 
the street : presently a party of six or 
seven blockade-men rushed by the 
door, dashing the wet from the pave- 
ment in Susan’s face. They passed 
with no other sound than that made 
by their feet, and were quickly out 
of hearing. 

‘¢T wish I may die,” said old Mar- 
gery, “but the blockade-men are 
chasing some poor fellow who has 
been obliged to drop his tubs; for I 
saw the blade of a cutlass flash in my 
eyes, though I couldn’t see the hand 
that held it.” 

«* My bonnet! my bonnet!” cried 
Susan ; “* there has more befallen this 
night than any here can tell. *Twas 
his voice—stay in the house till I 
come back—’twas his voice !’—and 
she ran out through the still driving 
rain, in the direction of the party that 
had just passed. They took the street 
that led to the cliffs ; not a light was 
to be seen—lamps in a smuggling town 
being considered a very obnoxious 
accommodation ; and, though there 
may be a rate for watching, the inha- 
bitants take especial care there shall 
be none for lighting, inasmuch as a 
lamplighter never yet breathed the 
air of Folkstone. Susan reached the 
cliffs ; the wind blew fresh and strong 
off the sea, and the rain appeared 
abating. She thought she saw figures 
descend the heights ; and quickening 
her pace, stood on the edge, straining 
her sight to distinguish the objects 
flitting to and fro on the beach. She 
heard a faint ‘ halloo !’”’—the sound 
thrilled through every nerve—it was 
the voice she had heard at her door. 
She returned the salute; but the buf- 
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fetting of the wind choked her timid 
cry. The halloo was repeated; Su- 
san listened with her very eyes. Her 
distended fingers seemed grasping to 
catch at sound. A sound did rise 
above the roar of the breakers and the 
rushing of the wind : it was the report 
of a volley of carbines fired on the 
beach. Susan screamed, and sunk on 
the edge of the cliff, overpowered with 
terror and anxiety. Quickly there 
was seen a flashing of lights along the 
coast, and men running from the Mar- 
tello-towers to the beach in disorder. 
Then was heard the curse for curse, 
the clashing of cutlasses and discharge 
of arms, and the hoarse shout of some 
of the smugglers, who had succeeded 
in putting their boat off from the shore 
with part of her cargo, which it appear- 
ed they had been attempting to work. 

Susan well understood the import 
of these dreadful sounds, and reco- 
vering from her fright, was striving to 
ascertain from her station the position 
of the parties, when a hard breathing 
of some one, apparently exhausted, 
arrested her attention. It seemed to 
issue from beneath, and, looking over 
the summit of the cliff, she perceived 
the shadow of a man cautiously as- 
cending. He had almost accomplish- 
ed his task, and was grasping a jutting 
fragment of stone, to enable him to 
rest a moment from the fatigue of his 
attempt. Susan heard him panting 
for breath, and, in endeavoring to dis- 
cover whether he wore the jacket or 
the smock-frock (the latter being the 
usual working attire of the smugglers), 
heard him sigh heavily. She thought 
it was a form she knew: she bent 
over the edge, and held her breath in 
the very agony of hope and fear. The 
figure stood with his back to the cliff, 
and looking down on the beach, eja- 
culated, “Oh, God !”’ It was in one of 
those moans which betray the most 
acute suffering of mind, which thrill 
through the hearer, and create that 
kindred overflowing of the heart’s 
tears which makes the sorrow of the 
afflicted more than our own. Susan 
heard the sound, and breathlessly an- 
swered—“ Who is it?” The figure 


sprang upwards at the response, and 
exclaimed— 

*¢ Susan !” 

«‘ James! James!’’ she cried. He 
caught a large tuft of grass to assist 
him in darting into her expanded arms, 
when the weed broke by the roots 
from the light sand in which it had 
grown; a faint cry, and the fall of a 
body, with the rattling of earth and 
stones, down the steep, were the 
sounds that struck terror, and mad- 
ness, and dismay through the brain of 
poor Susan. 

She attempted to call for assist- 
ance, but her voice obeyed not the 
effort, and, in the detirium of the mo- 
ment, she sprang down the cliff; but, 
fortunately, alighting on a projection, 
and at the same time instinctively 
catching the long weeds, was saved 
from the danger her perilous situation 
had threatened : but still she continued 
her descent, stepping from tuft to 
stone, reckless whether she found a 
footing, or was precipitated to the 
base ; which the darkness concealing, 
all below looked like a black abyss. 
Susan alighted in safety on the beach: 
an indistinct form lying on the shingle 
met her view. 

«James ! James!” she cried,*‘‘ speak! 
let me hear your voice—for mercy’s 
sake tell me, are you hurt ?” 

No answer was returned ; she grasp- 
ed his hand, and felt his brow ; but, 
on the instant, started from the form 
in horror—the hand was stiff, and the 
brow was deadly cold ; and then, as if 
all her powers of utterance had be- 
come suddenly re-organized, she broke 
forth into such a cry of anguish, that 
it pierced through the noises of the 
night like the scream of a wounded 
eagle. <A pistol-shot was heard; the 
ball whizzed past the ear of Susan, and 
harmlessly buried itself in the sand of 
the cliff. A party of the blockade 
rushed toward the spot, and, by the 
light of a torch, discovered the poor 
girl stretched on the body of a smug- 
gler. They raised her in their arms 
—she was quite senseless; and hold- 
ing the light in the face of the man, 
they saw that he was dead. 
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««She’s a pretty young creature !” 
said one of the men; ‘it’s a pity she 
couldn’t let her sweetheart come to 
the beach alone, for she seems almost 
as far gone as he is ;—what shall we 
do with her, Sir?” 

This was addressed to a young man 
of the group, wearing the uniform of a 
midshipman, and whose flushed and 
disordered countenance proved that 
he had taken nema share in 
the late desperaf® encounter. 

“Take her to the tower, Tho- 
mas,”’ said he ; ‘she may assist with 
her evidence the investigation of this 
affair. The body of the man must 
also be carried to our station, for I 
dare say we shall grapple some of the 
rascals before the night’s work is over. 
Our lieutenant has ordered the boat 
to be pursued that put off in the scuf- 
fle ; and, as some of the cargo is now 
lying about the rocks here, we must 
look out for another squall.” 

One of the sailors sustained the 
still senseless Susan in his arms, while 
the corpse followed, borne by four 
others on their carbines. 

“This fun was not expected, In- 
fant Joe,’’ said one of the men to the 
gigantic figure who carried Susan ir 
one of his arms, with as much ease as 
he would have conveyed a child, and 
who, in mockery of his immense bulk, 
had been so nicknamed. 

** No,” was the laconic reply. 

*«*T think,”? continued the other, 
* twas your pistol settled that poor 
fellow, for he lay in the very point of 
the woman’s scream when you fired.” 

“ Yes,”’ said Joe, with a grin, 
*‘ mayhap it was ; and I wish each of 
my bullets could search twenty of 
em at once as surely and as quickly.” 

*¢ Halt!” cried the officer who was 
conducting the party ; ‘if I mistake 
not, I perceive a body of men, creep- 
ing on their hands and knees, at the 
foot of the cliff. Out with your 
torches, or we may be fair marks for 
a bullet.” 

The men instantly obeyed, and at 
the same moment discovered that their 
progress was interrupted by a gang of 
armed smugglers, who instantly com- 
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menced a practical argument for the 
right of way by furiously attacking 
the blockade. At the first fire, the 
ponderous bulk bearing the light form 
of Susan reeled and fell with its bur- 
then on the earth; and a smuggler 
was seen to rush wildly through the 
chaos of contending beings, hewing 
his passage with a short broad cutlass, 
and apparently having but one object 
in view. A retreat of the smugglers, 
and the consequent advance of their 
antagonists, brought him to the spot 
where Susan, still senseless, lay wound 
in the sinewy arm of the prostrate 
man-of-war’s man. He endeavored 
to disengage her from his grasp ; and, 
on placing his hand on her neck, he 
felt that his fingers were straying in 
warm and still oozing blood. He 
trembled, and gasped for breath :— 
there were two beings senseless before 
him—one must be seriously wounded, 
perhaps dying or dead. He dragged 
Susan from her thrall : the action was 
followed by a groan from the man, 
who faintly rose upon his knees, and 
made a grasp towards the female with 
one hand, and drawing a pistol from 
his belt with the other, discharged it 
at random, and again fell exhausted. 
The report was heard by some of the 
still contending party, and forms were 
seen hastening to the spot; but the 
smuggler had safely ascended the 
cliff with Susan, and sitting on the 
summit, wiped the drops of agony and 
toil from his brow, and placed his 
trembling hand upon her heart. At 
the first he could discover no pulsation ; 
he pressed his hand firmer against her 
side, and with a cry of joy sprang up- 
on his feet—he felt the principle of 
life beat against his palm. He again 
clasped her in his arms, and, with the 
speed of a hound, ran across the fields 
leading from the edge of the cliffs, 
darted through the church-yard, and 
his quick step was soon heard on the 
stones of the paved street. The in- 
habitants were at their doors and win- 
dows, anxious to catch the slightest 
word that might give them some in- 
telligence of the conflict ; for the 
reports of the fire-arms had been 
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heard in the town, and all there was 
anxiety and agitation: but the quick 
questions were unanswered, the sa- 
lutes were unnoticed—the form that 
rushed by them was heard to gasp 
hardly for breath, and they were satis- 
fied that something desperate had ta- 
ken place. The smuggler gained the 
street Susan had set out from; the 
women, and others who had joined 
them, were gathered round the door 
of the house, waiting with breathless 
impatience her return, and various 
were the conjectures of the night’s 
events ; when a voice, whose tones all 
knew, was heard to exclaim—*‘ Stand 
o’ one side there ; a chair! a chair!” 
They made way for him in an instant ; 
he darted into the house, placed Susan 
in the arm-chair, and dropped on the 
floor, with his forehead resting on his 
arm. 

** James !”? the women cried, ‘are 
you hurt ?” 

They received no reply ; but his 
convulsive panting alarmed them : they 
raised him from the ground, while one 
of the women lighted a candle. At 
that moment a scream of dismay es- 
caped from all: those who had stood 
listening at the door rushed in, and 
were horror-struck on beholding poor 
Susan lying apparently lifeless in the 
chair, her face and neck dabbled with 
blood ; but she breathed, and not a 
moment was to be lost. Restoratives 
were applied to both, the blood was 
cleansed from Susan, and, to the joy of 
all, not a wound could be perceived. 
James had now sufficiently recovered to 
stand and bathe her temples : he kissed 
her cold quivering lips—she slowly 
opened her eyes—the first object they 
rested upon was her husband! She 
started from the chair, and gazed at 
him with a mingled expression of ter- 
ror and delight. James, seeing the ef- 
fect his appearance produced, pressed 
her in his arms, where she lay laugh- 
ing and erying, and clasping him round 
the neck, till the shock had subsided, 
when she sat like a quiet child on his 
knee, reposing her head upon his 
shoulder. None had as yet ventured 
to ask a question, but all impatiently 
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waited till Susan should break the si- 
lence that had now followed the con- 
fusion of cries, tears, and wonder. 
But she seemed to have no other wish 
on earth—she was in her husband’s 
arms—beneath their own roof—and 
that was question, and answer, and 
everything to her. James appeared 
restless, and attempted to rise; but 
the motion was followed by the close 
winding of Susan’s arms round his 
neck. Then, as if suddenly resolved, 
and chiding himself for some neglect, 
he started from his seat. 

«« Susan,”’ said he, * you are better 
now; keep yourself still till I return— 
I shall be gone but a few minutes.” 

«No, no,” cried Susan, grasping 
his arm with both her hands—* not 
again—go not again. I shall be able 
to speak to you presently ; don’t leave 
me now, James.”’ 

«You mus’n’t persuade me to stay,” 
replied he; “I left the crew fighting 
with the blockade when I saw you in 
that fellow’s arms; but I must go 
back again, for life and death are in 
this night’s business. One of us has 
been shot, poor Peter Cullen drowned 
—he would drink in spite of our or- 
ders, and fell overboard. I tried to 
save him; but I’m afraid he lies dead 
under the cliff, just where I first saw 
you, Susan, when I lost my footing. 
But I must go back, and see the end 
of it—now don’t gripe me so hard, Su- 
san—I must go. I dare say all’s lost 
—but I must go.” 

He struggled to release himself from 
Susan, when a smuggler rushed into 
the house, pale and exhausted; he 
flung himself into a chair, and throw- 
ing a brace of pistols on the ground, 
exclaimed— 

“ The boat’s taken—the tubs we 
had worked to the foot of the cliffs are 
seized too: we fought hard for it, but 
it was of no use ;”—and then he 
breathed a bitter curse in that low, 
withering tone, which seems to recoil 
upon the head of the curser, and 
clings only to him that utters it. 

“Well, it can’t be helped,” said 
James, calmly seating himself; ‘ it’s 
no use repining 1now—words and sighs 
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won’t better it ; though it is somewhat 
hard, after cruising about for three 
months, to lose our cargo at sea, and 
when we thought ourselves lucky that 
we escaped Cork gaol, and got back 
to Holland with an empty hold, and 
tried to do a little business at home, 
to make such a finish to all as we have 
done to-night. Poor Peter’s drowned 
too, Tom—d’ye know that ?” 

«« Ah!” said the other, “ I thought 
it was all over with him when I saw 
him go ;—but how did you manage 
with him ?” 

«Now it’s all over,” said James, 
“¢T’Il tell you the whole affair. When I 
plunged in after him, I popped a tub 
under my arm, thinking we were op- 
posite a point where there was no 
watch ; for, thinks I, if I can work a 
tub and save a man’s life at the same 
time, I shall do a clever thing : but it 
was some seconds before I could find 
Peter, it being so pitch dark. At last 
I saw something bob up to the top of 
the water, close to me—it was him, 
sure enough; I made a grasp, and 
caught him by the hair—kept his head 
above the surface, and got ashore with 
him. At that moment, a blockade- 
man ’spied me, and fired a pistol: I 
heard some of them coming towards 
me, so I dragged Peter under the cliff, 
and made for the town; but the men- 
o’-wars-men followed me up so close- 
ly, that I was obliged to drop my tub, 
and crowd all sail. I got near home, 
and thought I could manage to drop in 
without being seen ; but they had so 
gained upon me that I was obliged to 
run again right through the town, 
where I dodged them, till I found my- 
self back again at the place where I 
had left Peter. I felt him, but he 
was stiff and dead, poor fellow. I 
then thought I’d try if I could hail 
you ; but the only answer I got was 
a report of fire-arms on the beach : 
then I knew that you must be working 
the boat slap in the teeth of the block- 
ade. I listened a minute or two, and 
all was silent ; so, thinks I, they have 
either put out to sea again, or have 
succeeded in working the cargo.” 

“ Yes,” interrupted Tom, “ we had 
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worked part of it, and had hid the 
tubs under the cliff, when we were 
discovered and attacked ; and three or 
four suddenly put off the boat, while 
we who were left had to fight it out, 
and get away as we could.” 

«* Well,” continued James, “I 
thought I’d mount the cliff and look 
out, and had got near the top—but 
what with wondering how you had ma- 
naged, and thinking about poor Peter 
and our unlucky cruise, I felt very me- 
lancholy, and was pulling-up to take 
fresh wind, when what should I hear 
but my Susan’s voice! That so as- 
tonished me, that I lost my footing, 
and was capsized plump down again 
on the shingle. There was no bones 
broke, however ; and I was just about 
to hail Susan on the cliff, when I 
thought I saw some of the blockade 
coming ; and, says I to myself, ‘you 
mus’n’t see me, my masters !’—so I 
crept close under the cliff, and passed 
them safe enough. Then, thinks I, 
‘I may as well find out where the lads 
are ;’ and thinking Susan would be up 
to the rig, and wait where she was, 
or go home again, I contrived to run 
along the bottom of the cliff, till I 
found myself tumbling among a lot of 
tubs. ‘Oho!’ thinks I, ‘all’s right 
yet ;’ and, while looking about, I per- 
ceived all of you creeping down the 
cliffs. You recognized me, if you re- 
collect ; and we were just preparing 
to clear the tubs snugly away, when 
the enemy’s lanterns issued from a pro- 
jecting part of the cliff. Douse they 
went in one moment, and, in the other, 
there we were with the blockade, 
yard-arm and yard-arm ; but, when I 
first saw the light from their torches, 
what should I see but my Susan 
stowed in the arms of Infant Joe. In 
the surprise, I opened a fire upon him, 
but took a good aim notwithstanding ; 
I saw him fall, and laying about me 
right manfully, I seized upon my little 
brig, carried her away from the grap- 
pling-irons of the huge pirate, and tow- 
ed her right into harbor—and here she 
is, safe and sound—there’s some com- 
fort in that, ar’n’t there, my girl ?’’—and 
a hearty kiss, with a murmured bless- 
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ing, escaped from the lips of the rough 
young smuggler, as he again press- 
ed the now happy Susan in his arms. 

Two of his companions now enter- 
ed the house : they were cordially re- 
ceived by their acquaintances and 
neighbors assembled ; but the hanging 
of their heads, the ill-stifled sighs, and 
the languid manner of taking the hands 
outstretched to welcome them, proved 
how severely their bold hearts felt 
their chilling disappointments and un- 
rewarded toil. A dead silence follow- 
ed their entrance ; for what could be 
said? The journal of their cruise and 
misfortunes was recorded in every line 
of their brows. It was a sad meeting; 
and sadness and silence love to be to- 
gether. At length one of them, look- 
ing at James, said,— 

“We heard that you had brought 
down Infant Joe; but, just as we 
came into the town, we were told that 
he was only wounded, and had been 
carried to the tower, with a pistol- 
bullet in his right shoulder.” 


“In his right shoulder, eh?” said 
James, as he gave a loud whistle, and 
looked at Susan ; ‘‘ it was close chance 
for you, my girl. Well, I’ve no wish 
for his death ; but, if we ever should 
meet again, I am just as likely to snap 
my trigger, and perhaps with better 
success.—But, Susan, my lass, l’ve 
been waiting all along to know how 
you came on the cliff at such a time ; 
and I’m somewhat jealous, too, at that 
same Infant Joe, and the manner he 
was convoying you so snugly.” 

Susan smiled, and related her share 
in the events of the night, and conclud - 
ed by entreating James to relinquish 
his desperate and unprofitable pursuit 
—to forego all thoughts of again em- 
barking in a Winter Cruise—and, 
when the employment of the coast 
failed to procure them a quiet subsis- 
tence, to remove to some happier land, 
where industry may reap its reward, 
and the strong arm and sweating brow 
know their hours of comfort and re- 
pose. 








THE SPIDER AND THE FLY, A NEW VERSION OF AN OLD STORY. 


BY MRS. HOWITT. 


[The following is a lesson for all folks—great and small—from the infant in the nursery to the 
emperor of Russia, the grand signior of Turkey, and the queen of Portugal—or from those who 
play with toy-cannons to such as are now figuring on the theatre of war.] 


* Witt you walk into my parlor ?” 


said a spider to a fly : 


“ Tis the prettiest little parlor that ever you did spy. 

The way into my parlor is up a winding stair, 

And I have many pretty things to show. you when you are there.” 
“ Oh, no, no !” said the little fly, * to ask me is in vain, 

For who goes up your winding stair can ne‘er come down again.” 


“ I’m sure you must be weary with soaring up so high, 


Will you rest upon my little bed ? 


said the spider to the fly. 


“ There are pretty curtains drawn around, the sheets are fine and thin: 
And if you like to rest awhile, I'll snugly tuck you in.’ 

« Oh, no, no!” said the little fly, “ for I’ve often heard it said, 

They never, never wake again, who sleep upon your bed.” 


Said the cunning spider to the fly, “ Dear friend, what shall I do 
To prove the warin affection I’ve always felt for you? 
I have, within my pantry, & , good store of all that’s nicee— 


I'm sure you're very we 


come—will you please to take a slice ?” 


“ Oh, no, no !” said the little fly, “ kind sir, that cannot be, 
I've heard what's in your pantry, and I do not wish to see.’ 


“ Sweet creature !” said the spider, “ you're witty and you're wise ; 
How handsome are your gauzy wings, how brilliant are your eyes! 
J have a little looking-glass upon my parlor shelf, 

If you'll step in one moment, dear, you shall behold yourself.” 
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“ T thank you, gentle sir,” she said, “ for what you're pleased to say, 
And bidding you good morning now, I'll call another day.” 


The spider turned him round about, and went into his den, 

For well he knew the silly fly would soon come back again : 

So he wove a subtle web, in a little corner, sly, 

And set his table ready to dine upon the fly. 

Then he went out to his door again, and merrily did sing, 

“ Come hither, hither, pretty fly, with the pearl and silver wing ; 
Your robes are green and purple—there’s a crest upon your head— 
Your eyes are like the diamond bright, but mine are dull as lead.” 


Alas, alas! how very soon this silly little fly, 

Hearing his wily, flattering words, came slowly flitting by ; 
With buzzing wings she hung aloft, then near and nearer drew, 
Thinking only of her brilliant eyes, and green and purple hue : 
Thinking only of her crested head—poor foolish thing !—At last 
Up jumped the cunning spider, and fiercely held her fast. 


He dragged her up his winding stair, into his dismal den, 
Within his little parlor—but she ne’er came out again ! 
—And now, dear little children, who may this story read, 
To idle, silly, flattering words, I pray you ne’er give heed: 
Unto an evil counsellor close heart, and ear, and eye, 

And take a lesson from this tale of the Spider and the Fly. 








ASCENT OF MONT BLANC. 
[John Auldjo, Esq. of Trinity College, Cambridge, started from Charmounix on the 8th of 


August, 1827, for the purpose of attaining the highest point of Mont Blanc. 
panied by eight guides, four of whom had previously accomplished the hazardous ascent. 


He was accom- 


The 


fullowing is his account of the conclusion of this uudertaking, and of his sensations while on the 


summit of the mountain.] 


WE crossed a plain of snow which 
rose gently from the. Rocher Rouge ; 
at the end of it was the only crevice 
we had met for some time: it was 
deep and wide. One bridge was 
tried, but it gave way. A little fur- 
ther another was found, over which 
we managed to pass by being drawn 
across on our backs, on batons placed 
over it. Two or three managed to 
walk across another, using great care ; 
but, when we had proceeded some 
little distance up the acclivity before 
us, we were surprised by a shrill 
scream, and, on turning, beheld Jean 
Marie Coutet up to his neck in the 
snow covering the crevice. He had 
wandered from the party, and coming 
to the crack, sought and found the 
place where the guides had walked 
across, and attempted to follow their 
course ; but not taking the proper 
care to choose their footsteps, had got 
about eighteen inches on one side of 
them, and the consequence was, that 
when in the centre of the crevice, he 
sunk up to his shoulders, saving him- 


self from inevitable destruction by 
stretching out his arms, and by his 
baton by mere chance coming oblique- 
ly on the bridge ; otherwise he would 
have slipped through, and all attempts 
to have saved or raised him out of the 
chasm, would have been impossible. 
The perilous situation he was in was ap- 
palling ; all ran down to him, and he 
was drawn out, but had nearly lost his 
presence of mind, so greatly had he 
been terrified. However, he soon 
recovered, and acknowledged his want 
of precaution, which had very nearly 
destroyed the pleasure of the under- 
taking, when so near its happy con- 
clusion. The ascent from this point 
was very steep, and the difficulty of 
surmounting it was greatly increased ; 
for those effects of the rarity of the 
atmosphere which we had felt previ- 
ously, now became exceedingly op- 
pressive. I was attacked with a pain 
in my head; the thirst became in- 
tense; the difficulty of breathing 
much greater. The new symptoms I 
now experienced were, violent palpi- 
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tation of the heart, a general lassitude 
of the frame, and a very distressing 
sensation of pain in the knees and 
muscles of the thighs, causing weak- 
ness of the legs, and rendering it 
scarcely possible to move them. The 
“‘Derniers Rochers,’’ or the highest 
visible rocks, are merely a small clus- 
ter of granite pinnacles, projecting 
about twenty feet out of the snowy 
mantle which envelopes the summit, 
and clothes the sides of the mountain. 
On reaching these rocks, I was so 
much exhausted that I wished to 
sleep; but the experienced guides 
would not permit it, though all appear- 
ed to be suffering more or less under 
similar sensations. From those ro- 
chers we saw that there were many 
people on the Breven, watching our 
progress ; among whom we recognised 
some female forms, a discovery which 
renewed our courage, and excited us 
to still greater efforts than before. 
Turning to the side of Italy, a spec- 
tacle was presented of great magnifi- 
cence, from the assemblage of the vast 
and numberless white pyramids which 
appeared on the left of the view: 
Mount Rosa, in its surpassing beauty, 
being the most distant, the Col du 
Géant, and its aiguille, the nearest ; 
while all the snow-clad rocks which 
lie on each side of the glacier, running 
from Mont Blanc down the “ Mer de 
Glace,” and again up to the “ Jardin,” 
added splendid features to the scene. 


** Snow piled on snow; each mass appears 
The gathered winter of a thousand years.” 


On the south, a blue space showed 
where the plain of Piedmont lay ; and 
far in the back ground of this, rose 
the long chain of the Apennines, and 
lofty Alps, forming a coast of the 
Mediterranean, and running thence 
towards the right, meeting the moun- 
tains of Savoy. Gilded as they were 
by the sun, and canopied by a sky al- 
most black, they made up a picture 
so grand and awful, that the mind 
could not behold it without fear and 
astonishment. The impression of so 
mighty a prospect cannot be conceiv- 
ed or retained. It was with some 
difficulty I could be persuaded to 


leave these rocks, for all my enthusi- 
asm was at an end; the lassitude and 
exhaustion had completely subdued 
my spirit. I was anxious to get to 
the summit, but I felt as if I should 
never accomplish it, the weariness and 
weakness increasing the moment I at- 
tempted to ascend a few steps ; and I 
was convinced, that in a few minutes 
I should be quite overcome. I was 
induced to proceed by the exhortations 
of the guides. We had to climb 
about one hour to get to the summit ; 
but this part of the undertaking re- 
quired a most extraordinary exertion, 
and severe labor it was. From the 
place where the rarity of the air was 
first felt, we had been able to proceed 
fifteen or twenty steps without halting 
to take breath ; but now, after every 
third or fourth, the stoutest, strongest 
guide, became exhausted ; and it was 
only by resting some seconds, and 
turning the face to the north wind, 
which blew strong and cold, that suf- 
ficient strength could be regained to 
take the next two or three paces. 
This weakness painfully increased the 
difficulty of advancing up the ascent, 
which became every instant more 
steep. Although the sun was shining 
on us, I felt extremely cold on the 
side exposed to the cutting blast; and 
the other side of the body being warm, 
it increased the shivering, which had 
not quite left me, to such a degree, as 
to deprive me almost of the use of my 
limbs. Some of the guides also were 
similarly affected, and even suffered 
more than myself; but all were anx- 
ious to get on, evincing a resolute de- 
termination that was quite wonderful 
in the state they were in. Their at- 
tention to me was marked by a desire 
to render me every possible service, 
while they endeavored to inspire me 
with the same firmness of which they 
themselves gave so strong an example. 
This earnest solicitude which they 
showed, much to their own discomfort 
and annoyance, to keep my spizits up, 
was in vain: I was exhausted—the 
sensation of weakness in the legs had 
become excessive—I was nearly chok- 
ed from the dryness of my throat and 
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the difficulty of breathing. My eyes 
were smarting with inflammation, the 
reflection from the snow nearly blind- 
ed me, at the same time burning and 
blistering my face. I had, during the 
morning, as a protection, occasionally 
worn a leathern mask, with green eye 
glasses ; but latterly I found it op- 
pressive, and wore a veil instead : that 
also I was now obliged to discard. I 
desired to have a few moments rest, and 
sat down. I besought the guides to 
leave me. I prayed Julien Devouas- 
sard to go to the summit with them, 
and allow me to remain where I was, 
that by the time they returned, I 
might be refreshed to commence the 
descent. I told them I had seen 
enough ; I used every argument in 
my power to induce them to grant my 
request. Their only answer was that 
they would carry me, exhausted as 
they were, to the summit, rather than 
that I should not get to it : thatif they 
could not carry, they would drag me. 
Being unable to resist I became pas- 
sive, and two of the least exhausted 
forced me up some distance, each 
taking an arm. I found that this 
eased me, and I then went on more 
willingly, when one of them devised a 
plan which proved of most essential 
service. Two of them went up in 
advance about fourteen paces, and 
fixed themselves on the snow ; a long 
rope was fastened round my chest, and 
the other end to them. As soon as 
they were seated, I commenced as- 
cending, taking very long strides, and 
doing so with quickness, pulling the 
rope in; they also, while I thus ex- 
erted myself, pulled me towards them, 
so that I was partly drawn up, and 
partly ran up, using a zig-zag direc- 
tion: and the amusement derived 
from this process kept us in better 
humor than we were before. I was 
less fatigued, and felt the effects of 
the air less by this process, than by 
the slow pace in which I had hitherto 
attempted to ascend. I had taken 
very little notice of the progress we 
were thus making, when I suddenly 
found myself on the summit. I has- 
tened to the highest point (towards 
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Chamounix) and, taking my glass, ob- 
served that the party on the Breven 
had noticed the accomplishment of 
our undertaking, and were rewarding 
us by waving their hats and handker- 
chiefs, which salutation we returned. 
I noticed, also, that the people in 
Chamounix had also collected in con- 
siderable numbers on the _ bridge, 
watching our progress and success. 
It was exactly eleven o’clock. The 
wind blew with considerable force. 
I was too much worn out to remain 
there long, or to examine the scene 
around me. The sun shone brilliantly 
on every peak of snow I could see ; 
hardly any mist hung over the valleys; 
none was on the mountains; the 
object of my ambition and my toil 
was gained ; yet the reward of my dan- 
gers and fatigues could hardly produce 
enjoyment enough to gratify me fora 
few moments. The mind was as ex- 
hausted as the body, and I turned with 
indifference from the view which I 
had endured so much to behold, and 
throwing myself on the snow, behind 
a small mound which formed the high- 
est point, and sheltered me from the 
wind, in a few seconds I was sound- 
ly buried in sleep, surrounded by 
the guides, who were all secking re- 
pose, which neither the burning rays 
of the sun, nor the piercing cold of 
the snow, could prevent or disturb. 
In this state I remained a quarter of 
an hour, when I was roused to survey 
the mighty picture beneath. I found 
myself much relieved, but still had 
a slight shivering. The pain in the 
legs had ceased, as well as the head- 
ach, but the thirst remained. The 
pulse was very quick, and the difficul- 
ty of breathing great, but not so op- 
pressive as it had been. Having 
placed my thermometer on my baton, 
in a position in which it might be as 
much in shade as possible, I went to 
the highest point to observe my friends 
on the Breven and in Chamounix once 
more, but was summoned immediately 
to a repast; and willingly I obeyed 
the call, for I felt as if I had a good 
appetite. Some bread and roasted 
chicken were produced, but I could 
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not swallow the slightest morsel ; even 
the tase of the food created a nausea 
and disgust. One or two guides ate 
a very little ; the rest could not at- 
tempt to do so. I had provided a 
bottle of champaigne, being desirous 
to see how this wine would be affect- 
ed by the rarity of the air. I also 
wished to drink to the prosperity of 
the inhabitants of the world below 
me, forI could believe that there 
were no human beings so elevated as 
we were at that moment. The wire 
being removed, and the string cut, the 
cork flew out to a great distance, but 
the noise could hardly be heard. The 
wine rolled out in the most luxuriant 
foam, frothing to the very last drop, 
and we all drank of it with zest. 
But not three minutes had elapsed, 
when repentance and pain followed ; 
for the rapid escape of the fixed air 
which it still contained, produced a 
choking and stifling sensation, which 


was very unpleasant and painful while 
it lasted, and frightened some of the 
guides. A very small quantity was 
sufficient to satisfy our thirst, for nine 
of us were perfectly satisfied with the 
contents of one bottle, and happily its 
unpleasant effects were of short dura- 
tion. The most peculiar sensation 
which all have felt who have gained 
this great height, arises from the aw- 
ful stillness which reigns almost un- 
broken even by the voice of those 
speaking to one another, for its feeble 
sound can hardly be heard. It weighs 
deeply upon the mind, with a power, 
the effect of which it is impossible to 
describe. I also experienced the 
sensation of lightness of body, of 
which Captain Sherwill has given a 
description in the following words : 
‘« Tt appeared as if I could have pass- 
ed the blade of a knife under the sole 
of my shoes, or between them and the 
ice on which I stood !” 


Vo Late NemAy Agere 








THE LATE HENRY NEELE. 


Tue melancholy details of Mr. 
Neele’s death were given at large in 
the newspapers of the day, and we 
have no wish to dwell on so painful a 
subject. The evidence of insanity 
produced on the inquest was abun- 
dantly sufficient, though little light 
was thrown upon the causes that led 
to the state of mind which preceded 
his suicide. Indeed, there seems no 
reason to suppose that there was any 
thing peculiar in the case of Mr. 
Neele. Private distresses, (except 
imaginary ones,) so far as we can 
learn, had no concern in his aberra- 
tions. He was esteemed, loved, and 
outwardly prosperous. His history is 
that of a class ; and it is in the peru- 
sal of his writings, not in the report of 
an inquest, that we may expect to 
find the key to anything mysterious 
in his life. 

We think we can trace the unfortu- 
nate turn which his mind took to pe- 
culiarities in the constitution of that 
mind, arising from circumstances in a 
great measure independent of himself ; 


and, as the faults, therefore, which 
we may discover in him, cannot affect 
his memory or wound the feelings of 
his surviving friends, we shall make 
no apology for pointing them out as 
friendly hints to that numerous and 
interesting class of which he was an 
unfortunate member. 

It is commonly said by those who 
wish to express a general sentiment of 
admiration for a writer, subject to a 
large qualification, that he had much 
genius but no taste. In nine cases 
out of ten, we think this phrase con- 
tains a very imperfect explanation of 
what the actual defect in the mind 
spoken of is, or even of the meaning 
which the speaker intends to convey ; 
and, what is worse, the use of it leads 
to very dangerous practical conse- 
quences. 

The world conceiving that the ge- 
nius of such men is answerable for all 
their excesses, and that they want 
another faculty to rein it in, naturally 
becomes impatient and disregardful of 
a faculty which has so little power of 
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self-management. And the men 
themselves, on the other hand, con- 
scious that the faculty within them is 
a good faculty, and most good when 
most energetic, as naturally learn to 
trample on all the commonplace criti- 
cisms upon their style and thoughts, 
to the reasonableness of which, never- 
theless, their conscience more than 
half assents, because they are built 
upon an hypothesis of which they 
cannot for a moment acknowledge the 
justice. 

But, if either of these parties could 
he made to feel that these men, so far 
from needing a new faculty to check 
what are called the flights of genius, 
do, on the contrary, most especially 
want a power which shall give them 
greater strength of wing, and which 
shall enable them to fly further,—that, 
when they have obtained this power, 
instead of becoming less daring, they 
will become infinitely more daring,— 
in a word, that they require it chiefly 
because their genius, instead of being 
too strong, is deficient in impetus and 
momentum :—if we could make this 
doctrine prevalent, the public might 
abandon that morbid distrust and ab- 
horrence of all high endowments 
which is so mischievous to those who 
possess them, and so much more mis- 
chievous to itself; and the persons 
we have been speaking of, instead of 
holding cheap all hints for the cultiva- 
tion of their minds, would be urged 
to value them by that very disposition 
which has hitherto resisted them as 
plots for its own destruction. 

Now, that this is literally and truly 
the case, we want no other evidence 
than the writings of Henry Neele, one 
of those authors who would be most 
hastily dismissed with the sentence, 
that he was a man of considerable 
genius, but scarcely any taste. In the 
teeth of this dictum we will take up- 
on us to affirm, that every error to be 
found in his writings, (and, as we 
shall show presently, there was the 
tie of a common parentage between 
these and the misfortunes of his life,) 
arose, not from his genius being too 
little restrained, but from its never ac- 
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quiring that force and expression of 
which it was capable. His talent, 
genius, or whatever it may be called, 
existed in loose, detached fragments ; 
it is nowhere fixed and concentrated. 
He was capable of striking out very 
fine sparks, of sending off a success- 
ful cracker, or, even now and then, a 
tolerable rocket ; but to keep alive a 
steady, unflickering, Vestal flame in 
his mind, which should guide others 
by its light, and refresh himself by its 
warmth—for this he was insufficient. 
He never can express an entire feeling. 
He is obliged to cut it into portions, 
and give us a morsel at atime. His 
views, in his lectures especially, some- 
times appear too strongly expounded, 
and often set in phrases which the 
critics would condemn for being too 
rash and unusual ; but a moment’s re- 
flection convinces us, that the strength 
only exceeds because it is not kept 
up, and that the phrases are only fool- 
hardy because they rushed to the bat- 
tle without friends, “ like-armed,”’ to 
support them in flank or rear. This 
indicates a want, not of taste, but of 
that logical power which outwardly 
forms a writer’s thoughts into a com- 
position, wherein all the parts bear a 
perfect relation to each other, and to 
the whole ; that composition itself 
being only the type and expression of 
that inward coherency and subordina- 
tion which exists between all the 
parts of the mind from which those 
thoughts have issued. This quality 
(of which those formal persons in our 
day who think that logic consists in 
the eternal use of syllogistic forms 
and dilemmas, and in the careful ex- 
clusion of everything that gives life 
or energy to a style, know just as 
much as grammarians do of language, 
that is to say, less than any other 
portion of mankind)—this quality, 
which never has been prevalent, and 
never could be prevalent but in an 
age when the imagination and feelings 
were highly cultivated,—as, otherwise, 
it would have nothing to work upon,— 
is to be seen manifested in the highest 
perfection in the writings of the old 
English poets and divines. —_In_ their 
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styles, which defy all artificial 
rules to stunt them in their growth, 
or lop off their limbs, or strip 
them of their leaves, because there is 
a living sap* within the stout trunk 
which must create for itself massive 
branches and an interminable foliage, 
we at once perceive what necessity 
there is that this power and its sister, 
genius, should never be separated. 
Where the logical power exists with- 
out the vital power, there is dryness, 
and coldness, and death. Where the 


_ Vital power exists without the logical 


power, there is a struggle—a vain and 
hopeless struggle—to express feelings 
which will not find language for them- 
selves. For (and it is to this point 
we would particularly draw our read- 
ers’ attention, as being most connect- 
ed with the history we are comment- 
ing on) the case of the mere logician 
who is without genius, is very differ- 
ent from that of the man of genius 
without logic. The whole mind of 
the one is so darkened by forms that 
he is quite unable to perceive the na- 
ture of the country through which he 
is moving, and consequently per- 
suades himself, good easy man, that 
he has travelled a vast distance, when, 
like Mrs. Hardcastle, he has been 
merely driving round his own farm- 
house ; and thus he may be one of the 
happiest and most self-complacent of 
God’s creatures. But the man of 
genius is in a very different predica- 
ment. He never indulges in the 
pleasing delusion that he has been 
speaking to the purpose when, like 
Goodman Dull, he has not said one 
word all the while, for he has some- 
thing to say, something which he 
must speak and cannot, something 
which, finding no vent, turns inward 
and feeds upon the mind which pro- 
duced it. A thousand vague images 
lie scattered in his fancy ; but he 
cannot combine them into a picture: 
glimpses of glorious visions appear to 
him ; but he cannot apprehend them : 
questionable shapes float by him ; but, 
when he questions them, they will not 
answer. The unassisted effort to 
realise, is the most painful of all ef- 
54 ATHENEUM, VOL. 1, 3d series. 


forts ; and, when it fails, then ensues 
that sickness of the soul, that miserable 
** mawkishness” which is so eloquent- 
ly described by Keats in the preface 
to his “ Endymion. The degree in 
which it is experienced seems to be 
in proportion to the genius of the suf- 
ferer. Chatterton had more of it 
than Neele, and Keats more of it than 
Chatterton. Nor is this strange. 
The spirit of genius is eminently a 
combining spirit : it is always busily 
hunting after connexions : in compo- 
sitions, it loves long sentences and 
abhorsepigrams. ‘Toa mind in which 
this spirit exists, the consciousness 
that it is deficient in the power of ar- 
ranging and harmonizing the different 
elements of which it consists, that 
thoughts are every moment flying off 
in a thousand directions from some 
common centre to which they will not 
return to explain the nature of their 
route, and how often they intersected 
each other,—must be agonizing to a 
degree of which common-place per- 
sons like ourselves can form no possi- 
ble conception. 

And is there no remedy for, it? 
Must the trophies of genius perishing 
under its own glorious excitement be 
hung up forever, that worldly men 
may laugh and exult in their own 
meanness and poverty? We trust 
not. All the men we have described 
have been alike in one particular, be- 
sides their genius: they have all 
wanted a calm, systematic, meditative 
education. It is this which would 
have conferred upon them that quali- 
ty which, being absent, made those 
they possessed, not useless to the 
world, but cruelly painful to the pos- 
sessor. Many have fallen victims to 
the disease, who might have been 
saved by this remedy ; and the fortu- 
nate few who have escaped, are not 
ungrateful for their rescue, or unmind- 
ful of its cause. 


‘¢ That poets in their youth begin in gladness :”” 


for this they are indebted to the facul- 
ty divine, which invests everything it 
touches with its own brilliancy and 
loveliness ; but, if of any one of therm 
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it can be said, (and of whom can it 
be said so truly as of the writer of the 
line we are quoting, ) 


« That thereof comes noé in the end despon- 
dency and madness,” 


this they owe in a very great measure 
to the happy circumstances which en- 
abled them to share in these early ad- 
vantages from which so many are ex- 
cluded by poverty and mischance. 
We believe, that, if into one scale 
were thrown all the mischiefs which 
our Universities have produced by the 
encouragement of improper motives 
to study, or of habits of extravagance 
and dissipation, and if to them were 
added all the mischiefs which have 
been falsely laid to their charge by 
mistaken or malicious adversaries, and 
if into another scale were thrown the 


Madame de Sévigné. 


good which they wrought to this one 
class of young poets,—the former 
scale, heavily charged though it 
might be, would instantly kick the 
beam. But, on this vefy account, it 
is one of the very direst evils of these 
Universities, that their doors are clos- 
ed against all such men upon whom 
the gifts of fortune have not been be- 
stowed along with those of genius. 
If the founders of the two magnificent 
institutions which are rising up in 
London will lay this to heart, and 
will really determine to make the ed- 
ucation they communicate a means of 
nursing instead of extinguishing ge- 
nius, they will build for themselves 
livelong monuments for which ‘‘kings,”” 
and greater than kings, ‘‘ might wish 
to die.” 








MADAME DE SEVIGNE. 


As I am a sort of general reader of 
polite literature, I have thought it dis- 
graceful not to have read Madame de 
Sévigné’s Letters; those letters so 
celebrated for their wit, vivacity, ori- 
ginality, and the beauty of their style, 
and which the reading world had been 
unanimous in admiring during one 
hundred and fifty years. But these 
letters composed nine volumes, closely 
printed ; and, as time was allotted to 
me only in a definite portion, I was 
not certain that I might not employ 
it to greater advantage than in read- 
ing nine volumes of letters, even of 
acknowledged excellence. Years 
have passed over my head, my stock 
of time is diminished, and, a month 
ago, I resolved to give a part of what 
remained to Madame de Stvigné’s 
Letters. I found in them all I ex- 
pected, and much that I had not been 
taught to expect ; for they appeared 
to me as remarkable for the justness 
and propriety of the serious observa- 
tions, as for the playfulness of fancy, 
or the ease and elegance of their 
style. Of many examples found in 
support of this fact, I extract the fol- 
lowing, though they will suffer from 


not being read in connexion with the 
subjects to which they relate. 

“It appears to me truly wise to 
endure the tempest with resignation, 
and to enjoy the calm when it pleases 
heaven to restore it to us.” 

*¢ God knows that I desire nothing 
more than his will; the futility of 
wishes should always recal us to this 
submission.” 

‘*Those who are disposed to be 
patient, and to take comfort, find rea- 
sons every where.” 

‘*Should we not be just, and place 
ourselves in the situation of others ?”’ 

‘« Attention to what others say, and 
the presence of mind by which we 
quickly comprehend and answer, are 
principal objects in our intercourse 
with the world.” 

‘*We are more or less affected by 
great qualities, in proportion as we 
have more or less relation to 
them.” 

*T am still alone, without being 
dull. Ihave plenty of books, work, 
and fine weather ; these, with a little 
reason, go a great way.” 

«It seems to me that I have been 
dragged, against my will, to the fatal 
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period when old age must be endured ; 
I see it, I have attained it; and I 
would, at least, contrive not to go be- 
yond it, not advance in the road of in- 
firmities, pain, loss of memory, dis- 
figurements, which are ready to lay 
hold of me; and I hear a voice which 
says, ‘You must go on, in spite of 
yourself; or, if you will not, you must 
die,’ an alternative at which nature 
recoils. Such, however, is the fate 
of those who have reached a certain 
period ; but a return to the will of 
God, and to that universal law which 
is imposed upon us, restores reason to 
its place, and makes us call in patience 
to our aid.” 

In reading the letters of Madame 
de Sévigné, I have never, for a mo- 
ment, lost sight of herself. In Paris, 
I have associated with her and her 
friends : at the Rocks, I have walked 
with her in the woods; in every 
place, I have been with her when she 
was writing to her daughter. So 
strongly did I enter into her feelings, 
that I wished her to join her daughter, 
though I should thereby lose her ini- 
mitable letters, which I would have 
doubled in number, had it been in my 
power. 

Madame de Sévigné was rich and 





beautiful, of high birth, and possess~ 
ing high talents; yet she demands 
nothing for herself, makes no claims. 
There is not one line, in her thousand 
letters, which betrays a consciousness 
of superiority ; on the contrary, she 
evinces a degree of humility, which 
might appear questionable, if we did 
not know her to be totally free from 
affectation. In principle she is firm ; 
in her intercourse with the world she 
is conciliating. She considers what 
is due to others, and frequently sacri- 
fices her own comfort to contribute to 
theirs. The religion of Madame de 
Sévigné is submission to God, and her 
morality is justice, peace, and benevo- 
lence. She had a penetration which 
saw perfectly, a judgment which de- 
cided rightly, and a prudence which 
never went astray. 

But Madame de Sévigné, so just, 
so reasonable, in thought and in ac- 
tion, had one feeling which neither 
reason nor religion could control ; this 
was her excessive love for her daugh- 
ter; a love which passed the bounds 
of maternal love, and for which, as 
there is no precedent, there is no 
name. She lived but for her daugh- 
ter, and she died because she feared 
her daughter would die. 








THE JUNE JAUNT. 


A CHAPTER OMITTED IN THE LIFE OF “ MANSIE WAUCH, TAILOR.” 


Arter Tommy Bodkin had been 
working with me on the board for 
more than four years in the capacity 
of foreman, superintending the work- 
shop department, together with the 
conduct and conversation of Joe Bree- 
ky, Walter Cuff, and Timothy Tape, 
my three bounden apprentices, I 
thought I might lippen him awee, to 
try his hand in the shaping line, es- 
pecially with the clothes of such of 
our customers as I knew were not 
very nice, provided they got enough 
of cutting from the Manchester manu- 
facture, and room to shake them- 
selves in. The upshot, however, 
proved to a moral certainty, that such 
a length of tether is not chancey for 


youth, and that a master cannot be too 
much on the head of his own business. 

It was in the pleasant month of 
June, sometime, maybe six or eight 
days, after the birth-day of our good 
old king George the Third—for I re- 
collect the withering branches of lily- 
oak, and flowers were still sticking 
up behind the signs, and ower the 
lamp-posts,—that my respected ac- 
quaintance and customer, Peter Far- 
rel, the baker, to whom I have made 
many a good suit of pepper-and-salt 
clothes,—which he preferred from 
their not dirtying so easily with the 
bakehouse—called in upon me, re- 
questing me, in a very pressing man- 
ner, to take a pleasure ride up with 
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him the length of Roslin, in his good 
brother’s bit phieton, to eat a wheen 
strawberries, and see how the forth- 
coming harvest was getting on. 

That the offer was friendly, admitted 
not of doubt, but I did not like to 
accept for two-three reasons ; among 
which was, in the first place, my 
awareness of the danger of riding in 
such vehicles,—having read; sundry 
times in the newspapers, of folk hav- 
ing been tumbled out of them, drunk 
or sober, head-foremost, and having 
got eyes knocked ben, skulls clowred, 
and collar-bones broken ; and, in the 
second place, the expense of feeding 
the horse, together with our finding 
ourselves in meat and drink during 
the journey,—let alone tolls, straw- 
berries and cream, bawbees to the 
waiter, and what not. But let me 
speak the knock-him-down truth, and 
shame the Deil,—above all, I was 
afraid of being seen by my employers, 
wheeling about, on a work day, like a 
gentleman, dressed out in my best, 
and leaving my business to mind it- 
self, as it best could. 

Peter Farrel, however, being a ‘nan 
of determination, stuck to his text 
like a horse-leech ; so, after a great 
to-do, and considerable argle-bar- 
gling, he got me, by dint of powerful 
persuasion, to give him my hand on 
the subject. Accordingly, at the hour 
appointed, I popped up the back-loan 
with my stick in my hand,—Peter 
having agreed to be waiting for me on 
the road-side, a bit beyond the head 
of the town. The cat should be let 
out of the pock by my declaring, that 
Nanse, the goodwife, had also a finger 
in the pie,—as, do what ye like, wo- 
-men will make their points good—she 
having overcome me in her wheed- 
ling way, by telling me, that it was 
curious I had no ambition to speel 
the ladder of gentility, and hold up 
my chin in imitation of my betters. 

That we had a most beautiful drive 
I cannot deny ; for though I would not 
allow Peter to touch the horse with 
the whip, in case it might run away, 
fling, or trot over fast,—and so we 
made but slow progress—little more 
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even than walking ; yet, as I told him, 
it gave a man leisure to use his eyes, 
and make observation to the right and 
the left; and so we had a prime 
look of Lasswade,—and Newbottle 
Abbey,—and Melville Castle,—and 
Dryden woods,—and Hawthornden,— 
and the paper mills, and the bleach- 
field,—and so on. The day was 
bright and beautiful, and the feeling 
of summer came over our bosoms ; 
the flowers blossomed and the birds 
sang ; and, as the sun looked from the 
blue sky, the quiet of nature banished 
from our thoughts all the poor and 
paltry cares that embitter life, and all 
the pitiful considerations, which are 
but too apt to be the only concerns of 
the busy and bustling, from their 
awaking in the morning to their ly- 
ing down on the pillow of evening 
rest. Peter and myself felt this for- 
cibly, he, as he confessed to me, hay- 
ing entirely forgot the four pan-soled 
loaves, that were, that morning, left 
by his laddie, Peter Crust, in the 
oven, and burned to sticks; and, for 
my own part, do what I liked, I could 
not bring myself to mind what piece 
of work I had that morning finished, 
till, far on the road, I recollected that 
it was a pair of mouse-brown spatter- 
dashes for worthy old Mr. Mooley- 
pouch. 

Oh, it is a pleasant thing, now and 
then, to get a peep of the country. 
To them who live among shops and 
markets, and stone-walls, and butcher- 
stalls, and fishwives,—and the smell 
of ready-made tripe, red herring, and 
Cheshire cheeses,—the sights, and 
sounds, and smells of the country 
bring to mind the sinless days of the 
world before the fall of man, when all 
was love, peace, and happiness. Peter 
Farrel and I were transported out of 
our seven senses, as we feasted our 
eyes on the beauty of the green fields. 
The bumbees were bizzing among the 
gowans and blue-bells ; and a thou- 
sand wee birds among the green trees 
were churm-churming away, filling 
earth and air with music, as it were a 
universal hymn of gratitude to the 
Creator for his unbounded goodness to 
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all his creatures. We saw the trig 
country lasses bleaching their snow- 
white linen on the grass by the water- 
side, and they too were lilting their 
favorite songs. All the world seemed 
happy, and I could scarcely believe— 
what I kent to be true for all that— 
that we were still walking in the 
realms of sin and misery. The milk- 
cows were nipping the clovery parks, 
and chewing their cuds at their lei- 
sure ;—the wild partridges whidding 
about in pairs, or birring their wings 
with fright over the hedges ;—and the 
blue-bonneted ploughmen on the road 
cracking their whips in wantonness, 
and whistling along amid the clean 
straw in their carts. And then the 
rows of snug cottages, with their kail- 
yards and their gooseberry bushes, 
with the fruit hanging from the 
branches like ear-rings on the neck of 
a lady of fashion. How happy, thought 
we both,—Peter Farrel and me,— 
how. happy might they be, who, with- 
out worldly pride or ambition, passed 
their days in such situations, in the 
society of their wives and children. 
Ah! such were a blissful lot ! 
During our ride, Peter Farrel and 
I had an immense deal of rational 
conversation on a variety of matters, 
Peter having seen great part of the 
world in his youth, from having made 
two voyages to Greenland with his 
uncle, who was the mate of a whale- 
vessel. To relate all that Peter told 
me he had seen and witnessed in his 
far-away travels, among the white 
bears and the frozen seas, would take 
up a great deal of the reader’s time, 
and of my paper; but as to its being 
very diverting, there is no doubt of 
that. However, when Peter came 
to the years of discretion, Peter had 
sense enough in his noddle to disco- 
ver, that ‘a rolling stane gathers no 
fog ;” and having got an inkling of the 
penny-pie manufacture when he was a 
wee smout, he yoked to the baking 
trade, tooth and nail; and, in the 
course of years, thumped butter-bakes 
with his elbows to some purpose ; so 
that, at the time of our colleaguing 
together, Peter was well to do in the 
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world—had bought his own bounds, 
and built new ones—could lay down 
the blunt for his article, and take the 
measure of the markets, by laying up 
wheat in his granaries against the day 
of trouble—to wit—rise of prices. 

‘Well, Peter,” said 1 to him, 
“seeing that ye read the newspa- 
pers, and have a notion of things, 
what think ye, just at the present mo- 
ment, of affairs in general ?” 

Peter cocked up his lugs at this 
appeal, and, looking as wise as if he 
had been Solomon’s nephew, gave a 
knowing smirk, and said,— 

“Is it foreign or domestic affairs 
that you are after, Maister Wauch? 
for the question is a six quarters wide 
one.” 

I was determined not to be beat by 
man of woman born; so I answered 
with almost as much cleverality as 
himself, “Oh, Mr. Farrel, as to our 
foreign concerns, I trust I am ower 
loyal a subject of George the Third, 
to have any doubt at all about them, 
as the Bonaparte is yet to be born 
that will ever beat our regulars abroad 
—to say nothing of our volunteers at 
home; but what think you of the pa- 
per specie—the national debt—bor- 
ough reform—the poor-rates—and the 
Catholic question ?”’ 

I do not think Peter jealoused I 
ever had so much in my noddle; but 
when he saw I had put him to his 
mettle, he did his best to give me 
satisfactory answers to my queries, 
saying, that till gold came in fashion, 
it would not be for my own interest, 
or that of my family, to refuse bank 
notes, for which he would, any day of 
the year, give me as many quarter 
loaves as I could carry, to say nothing 
of coorse flour for the prentices’ 
scones, and bran for the pigs—that 
the national debt would take care of 
itself long after both him and I were 
gathered to our fathers ; and that in- 
dividual debt was a much more haz- 
ardous, pressing, and personal con- 
cern, far more likely tocome home to 
our more immediate bosoms and busi- 
nesses—that the best species of bor- 
ough reform was every one’s com- 
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mencing to make amendment in their 
own lives and conversations—that poor- 
rates were likely to be worse before 
they were better; and that, as to the 
Catholic question,—‘‘ But, Mansie,”’ 
said he, ‘it would give me great 
pleasure to hear your candid and judi- 
cious opinion of Popery and the Pa- 
pists.”’ 

I saw, with half an ee, that Peter 
was trying to put me to my mettle, 
and I devoutly wished, that I had had 
James Batter at my elbow, to have 
given him play for his money—James 
being the longest-headed man that 
ever drove a shuttle between warp and 
woof ; but, most fortunately, just as I 
was going to say, that “ every honest 
man, who wished well to the good of 
his country, could only have one opi- 
nion on that subject,’’-—we came to 
the bye-road, that leads away off on 
the right hand side down to Hawthorn- 
den; and we observed, from the curi- 
ous ringle, that one of the naig’s fore- 
shoon was loose ; which consequently 
put an end to the discussion of this 
important national question, before 
Peter und I had time to get it com- 
fortably settled to the world’s satis- 
faction. 

The upshot was, that we were need- 
cessitated to dismount, and lead the 
animal by the head, forward to Kit- 
derig, where Mackturk Sparrible 
keeps his smith’s shop ; in order that, 
with his hammer, he might make fast 
the loose nails :—and that him and his 
foresman did in a couple of hurries ; 
me and Peter looking over them, 
while they pelt- pelted away with the 
beast’s foot between their knees, as if 
we had been a couple of grand geuntle- 
men incog. ; and so we were to him. 

After getting ourselves again de- 
cently mounted, and giving Sparrible 
a consideration for his trouble, Peter 
took occasion, from the horse casting 
its shoe, to make a few apropos moral 
observations, in the manner of the 
Rey. Mr. Wigzie, on the uncertainties 
which it is every man’s lot to encoun- 
ter in the weariful pilgrimage of hu- 
man life. ‘There is many a slip 
"tween the cup and the lip,” said Peter. 
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«« And indeed, Mr. Farrel, ye never 
spoke a truer word,” said I. ‘“ We 
are here to-day—yonder to-morrow ; 
this moment we are shining like the 
mid-day sun, and on the next, pugh ! 
we go out like the snuff of a candle.” 

** But, Maister Wauch,” quo’ Peter, 
who was a hearer of the Parish 
Church, “you dissenting bodies aye 
take. the black side of things; never 
considering that the doubtful shadows 
of affairs sometimes brighten up into 
the cloudless daylight. For instance, 
now, there was an old fellow-appren- 
tice of my father’s, who, like myself, 
was a baker, his name was Charlie 
Cheeper; and, both his father and 
mother dying, when he was yet hard- 
ly in trowsers, he would have been 
left without a hame in the world, had 
not an old widow woman, who had 
long lived next door to them, and 
whose only breadwinner was her spin- 
ning-wheel, taken the wee wretchie 
in to share her morsel. For several 
years, as might naturally have been 
expected, the callant was a perfect 
dead-weight on the concern, and 
perhaps, in her hours of greater dis- 
tress, the widow regretted the heed- 
lessness of her Christian charity ; but 
Charlie had a winning way with him, 
and she could not find it in her 
heart to turn him to the door. By 
the time he was seven,—and a ragged 
coute he was as ever stepped without 
shoes,—he could fend for himself, 
by running messages—holding horses 
at shop doors—winning bools and sell- 
ing them—and so on; so that, when 
he had collected half-a-crown in a 
penny pig, the widow sent him to the 
school, where he got on like a hatter, 
and, in a little while, could both read 
and write. When he was ten, he was 
bound apprentice to Saunders Snaps, 
in the. Back-row, whose grandson has 
yet, as you know, the sign of the 
Wheat Sheaf; and for five years he 
behaved himself like his betters. 

“¢ Well, sir, when his time was out, 
Charlie had an ambition to see the 
world; and, by working for a month 
or two as a journeyman in the Grass- 
market of Edinburgh, he raked as 
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much together, as took him up to 
London in the steerage of a Leith 
smack. For several years nothing 
was heard of him, except an occasion- 
al present of a shawl, or so on, to the 
widow, who had been so kind to him 
in his helpless years ; and at length a 
farewell present of some little money 
came to her, with his blessing for past 
favors, saying that he was off for good 
and all to America. 

“In the course of time, Widow 
Amos became frail and sandblind. 
She was unable to work for herself, 
and the charity she had shown to oth- 
ers, no one seemed disposed to extend 
to her. Heronly child, Jeanie Amos, 
was obliged to leave her service, and 
come home to the house of poverty, 
to guard her mother’s grey hairs from 
accident, and to divide with her the 
little she could make at the trade of 
mangling ; for, with the money that 
Charlie Cheeper had sent, before 
leaving the country, the old woman 
had bought a calendar, and let it out 
to the neighbors at so much an hour; 
honest poverty having many shifts. 

*¢ Matters had gone on in this way 
for two or three fitful years; and 
Jeanie, who, when she had come 
home from service, was a buxom and 
blooming lass, although yet but a wee 
advanced in her thirties, began to show, 
like all earthly things, that she was 
wearing past her best. Some said 
that she had lost hopes of Charlie’s 
return ; and others, that, come hame 
when he liked, he would never look 
over his left shoulder afier her. 

“¢ Well, sir, as fact as death, I mind 
mysell, when a laddie, of the rumpus 
the thing made ia the town. One 
Saturday night, a whole washing of 
old Mrs. Pernickity’s, that had been 
sent to be calendared, vanished like 
lightning, no one knew where : the old 
lady was neither to hold nor bind ; 
and nothing would serve her, but hav- 
ing both the old woman and _ her 
daughter committed to the Tolbooth. 
So to the Tolbooth they went, weep- 
ing and wailing ; followed by a crowd, 
who cried loudly out at the sin and 
iniquity of the proceecing ; because 
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the honesty of the prisoners, although 
impeached, was unimpeachable ; the 
mob were furious; and before the 
Sunday sun arose, old Mrs. Pernick- 
ity awakened with a sore throat, every 
pane of her windows having been mi- 
raculously broken during the dead 
hours. 

‘“‘The mother and the daughter 
were kept in custody until the Mon- 
day ; when, as they were standing, 
making a declaration of their innocence 
before the justices, who should come 
in but Francie Deep, the Sheriff offi- 
cer, with an Irish vagrant and his 
wife,—two tinklers, who were lodging 
in the Back-row, and in whose pos- 
session the bundle was found bodily, 
basket and all. Such a cheering as 
the folk set up; it did all honest 
folk’s hearts good to hear it. Mrs. 
Pernickity and her lass, to save their 
bacon, were obliged to be let out by 
a back door; and, as the Justices 
were about to discharge the two pri- 
soners, who had been so unjustly and 
injuriously suspected, a stranger forc- 
ed his way to the middle of the floor, 
and took the old woman in his arms !”? 

«* Charlie Cheeper returned, for a 
gold guinea,” said I. 

«¢ And no other it was,” said Peter, 
resuming his comical story. ‘* The 
world had flowed upon him to his 
heart’s desire. Over in Virginia he 
had given up the baking business, and 
commenced planter ; and, after years 
of industrious exertion, having made 
enough and to spare, he had returned 
to spend the rest of his days, in peace 
and plenty in his native town.” 

“‘ Not to interrupt you,” added I, 
«Mr. Farrel, I think I could wager 
something mair.” 

«* You are a witch of a guesser I 
see, Mansie,’’ said Peter ; “ and I see 
what you are at. Well, sir, you are 
right again. For, on the very day 
week that Patrick Makillaguddy and 
his spouse got their heads shaved, and 
were sent to beat hemp in the New 
Bridewell on the Caltonhill, Jeanie 
Amos became Mrs. Cheeper ; the cal- 
endar and the spinning-wheel were both 
burned by a crowd of wicked weans, 
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before old Mrs. Pernickity’s door, 
raising such a smoke as almost smeak- 
ed her to a rizzar’d haddock ; and the 
old widow, under the snug room of 
her ever grateful son-in-law, spent the 
remainder of her Christian life in 
peace and prosperity.” 

«« That story ends as it ought,”’ said 
I, “Mr. Farrel; neither Jew nor 
Gentile dare dispute that ; and as to 
the telling of it, I do not think man of 
woman born, except maybe James 
Batter, who is a nonsuch, could have 
handled it more prettily. I like to 
hear virtue aye getting its ain reward.” 

As these dividual words were fall- 
ing from my lips, we approached the 
end of our journey, the Roslin-Inn- 
house heaving in sight, at the door of 
which me and Peter louped out, an 
hostler, with a yellow-striped waist- 
coat, and white calico sleeves, mean- 
time holding the naig’s head, in case 
it should spend aff, and capsize the 
concern. After seeing the horse and 
gig put into the stable, Peter and I 
pulled up our shirt-necks, and after 
looking at our watches, as if time 
was precious, oxtered away, arm-in- 
arm, to see the Chapel, which surpass- 
es all, and beats cockfighting. 

It is an unaccountable thing to me, 
how the auld folk could afford to build 
such grand kirks and castles. If once 
gold was like slate-stones, there is a 
weariful change now-a-days, I must 
confess ; for, so to speak, gold guin- 
eas seem to have taken flight from the 
land along with the witches and war- 
locks, and posterity are left as toom 
in the pockets as rookit gamblers. 

But if the mammon of precious 
metals be now totally altogether out 
of the world, weel-a-wat we had a 
curiosity still, and that was a cleipy 
woman with a long, stick, that rhaem- 
ed away, and better rhaemed away, 
about the Prentice’s Pillar, who got 
a knock on the pow from his jealous 
blackguard of a master—and about 
the dogs and the deer,—and Sir Tho- 
mas this-thing and my Lord tother- 
thing, who lay buried beneath the 
broad flagstones in their rusty coats of 
armor—and such a heap of havers, 
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that no throat was wide enough to 
swallow them for gospel, although 
geyan entertaining I allow. How- 
ever, it was a real farce; that is cer- 
tain. 

Oh, but the building 
and overpowering sight, making man 
to dree the sense of his own insigni- 
ficance, even in the midst of his own 
handiwork. First, we looked over 
our shoulders to the grand carved 
roofs, where the swallows swee-sweed, 
as they darted through the open win- 
dows, and the yattering sparrows fed 
their gorbals in the far boles; and 
syne we looked shuddering down into 
the dark vaults, where nobody in their 
senses could have ventured, though 
Peter Farrel, being a rash, coura- 
geous body, was keen on it, having 
heard less than I could tell him of 
such places being haunted by the spi- 
rits of those who have died or been 
murdered within them in the bloody 
days of the old times; or of their 
being so full of foul air, as to extin- 
guish man’s breath in his nostrils like 
the snuff of a candle. Though no 
man should throw his life into jeopar- 
dy, yet I commend all for taking 
timeous recreation—the King himself 
on the throne not being able to live 
without the comforts of life; and 
even the fifteen Lords of Session, 
with as much powder on their wigs as 
would keep a small family in loaves 
for a week, requiring air and exercise 
after sentencing vagabonds to be first 
hanged, and then their clothes given 
to Jock Heich, and their bodies to 
Doctor Monroe. 

Before going out to inspect the 
wonderfuls, we had taken the natural 
precaution to tell the goodman of the 
inn, that we would be back to take a 
chack of something from him, at such 
and such an hour; and, having had 
our bellyful of the Chapel,—and the 
Prentice’s Pillar,—and the vaults,— 
and the cleipy auld wife with the lang 
stick,—we found that we had still half 
an hour to spare; so took a stroll into 
the Kirkyard, to see if we could find 
out if any of the martyrs had been bu- 
ried there-aw2y-abouts. 


was a grand 
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We saw a good few head-stones, 
you may make no doubt, both ancient 
and modern ; but nothing out of the 
coorse of nature; so, the day being 
pleasant, Mr. Farrel and me sat down 
on a through-stane, below an old haw- 
thorn, and commenced chatting on the 
Pentland Hills—the river Esk—Pen- 
nicuick—Glencorse—and all the rest 
of the beautiful country within sight. 
A mooly auld skull was lying among 
the grass, and Peter, as he spoke, 
was aye stirring it about with his stick. 

**T never touched a dead man’s 
bones in my life,’’ said I to Peter, 
“nor would I for a sixpence. Who 
might that have belonged to, now, I 
wonder? Maybe to a baker or a tai- 
lor, in his day and generation, like 
you and I, Peter: or maybe to ane 
of the great Sinclairs with their coats- 
of-mail, that the auld wife was crack- 
ing so crousely about ?” 

‘* Deil may care,”’ said Peter ; “but 
are you really frighted to touch a 
skull, Mansie? You would make a 
bad doctor I’m doubting, then; to 
say nothing of a resurrection man.” 

“Doctor! I would not be a doctor 
for all the gold and silver on the walls 
of Solomon’s temple ad 

«Yet you would think the young 
doctors suck in their trade with their 
mother’s milk, and could cut off one 
another’s heads as fast as look at you. 
—Speaking of skulls,’’ added Peter, 
“T mind when my father lived in the 
under flat of the three-story house at 
the top of Dalkeith street, that the 
Misses Skinflints occupied the middle 
story, and Doctor Chickenweed had 
the one above, with the garrets, in 
which was the laboratory. 

“Weel, ye observe, in getting to 
the shop, it was not necessary to 
knock at the Doctor’s door, but just 
proceed up the narrow wooden stair, 
facing the top of which was the shop- 
door, which, for light to the custom- 
ers’ feet, was generally allowed to 
stand open. 

«For a long time, the Doctor had 
heard the most unearthly noises in his 
house,—as if a thunder-bolt was in the 
habit of coming in at one of the sky- 
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lights, and walking down stairs ; and 
the Misses Skinflints had more than 
once nearly got their door carried off 
the hinges ; so they had not the life of 
dogs, for constant startings and sur- 
prises. At first they had no faith in 
ghosts ; but, in the course of time, 
they came to be alike doubtful on that 
point ; but you shall hear. 

** The foundation of the mystery 
wasthis. The three mischievous lad- 
dies—the apprentices—after getting 
their daily work over, of making pills 
and potions for his Majesty’s unfor- 
tunate subjects, took to the trick of 
mounting a human skull, like that, 
upon springs, so that it could open its 
mouth, and setting it on a stand at the 
end of the counter, could make it 
gape, and turn from side-to side by 
pulling the string. 

“The door being left purposely 
agee,—whenever the rascals saw a fit 
subject—they set the skull a-moving 
and a-gaping; the consequence of 
which was, that many a poor custom- 
er descended without counting the 
number of steps, and after bouncing 
against Dr. Chickenweed’s panels, 
played flee down to try the strength of 
those of the Misses Skinflints. One of 
the two instantly darted down after 
the evanished patient; and, after as- 
sisting her or him,—whichever it 
might chance to be,—to gain their 
feet, begged of them not to mention 
what they had seen, as the house was 
haunted by the ghost of an old maiden 
aunt of their master’s, who had died 
abroad, and that the thing would hurt 
his feelings, if ever it came to his ears.” 

«Dog on me,”’ said I, “if ever I 
heard of such a trick, since ever I 
was born! What was the upshot ?”’ 

“The upshot was, that the thing 
might have continued long enough, 
and the laboratory been left as de- 
serted as Tadmor in the Wilderness, 
had not a fat old woman fallen, one 
day, perfectly through the Doctor’s 
door, and dislocated her ankle,—which 
unfortunately incapacitated her from 
making a similar attack on that of the 
Misses Skinflints. The consequence 
was, that the conspiracy was detected 
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—the Doctor’s aunt’s ghost laid—and 
the fat old woman carried down on a 
shutter to her bed, where she lay till 
her ankle grew better in the course of 
nature.” 

It being near the hour at which we 
had ordered our dinner to be ready, 
we rose up from the tombstone ; and, 
after taking a snuff out of Peter’s 
box, we returned, arm in arm, to the 
tavern, to lay in a stock of provisions. 

Peter Farrel was a warm-hearted, 
thorough-going fellow, and did not 
like half-measures, such as swallowing 
the sheep, and worrying on the tail ; 
so, after having ate as many strawber- 
ries as we could well stow away, he 
began trying to fright me with stories 
of folk taking the elic passion,—the 
colic,—the mulligrubs,—and — other 
deadly maladies, on account of neg- 
lecting to swallow a drop of some- 
thing warm to qualify the coldness of 
the fruit ; so, after we had discussed 
good part of a fore-quarter of lamb 
and chopped cabbage, the latter a prime 
dish, we took first one jug, and syne 
another, till Peter was growing tongue- 
tied, and as red in the face as a bub- 
bly-jock ; and, to speak the truth, my 
own een began to reel with the merli- 
goes. Ina jiffy, both of us found our 
hearts waxing so brave, as to kick and 
spur at all niggardly hesitation; and 
we leuch and thumped on the good- 
man of the inn-house’s mahogany ta- 
ble, as if it had been warranted never 
to break. In fact, we were as furious 
and obstrapulous as two unchristened 
Turks ; and it was a mercy that we 
ever thought of rising to come away 
at all. Atthe long and the last, how- 
ever, we found ourselves mounted and 
trotting home at no allowance, me 
telling Peter, as far as I mind, to give 
the beast a good creish, and not to be 
frighted. 

The evening was fine, and warmer 
than we could have wished, our cheeks 
glowing like dragoons’ jackets ; and 
as we passed like lightning through 
among the trees, the sun was setting 
with a golden glory in the west, be- 
tween the Pentland and the Corstor- 
phine Hills, and flashing in upon us 
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through the branches at every opening. 
About half way on our road back, we 
forgathered with Robbie Maut, druck- 
en body, shug-shugging away home, 
keeping the trot with his tale, and his 
bit arm shake-shaking at his tae side, 
on his grey sheltie ; so, after carhail- 
ing him, we bragged him toa race full 
gallop, for better than a mile to the 
toll. The damage we did, I dare not 
pretend to recollect. First, we knock- 
ed over two drunk Irishmen, that 
were singing ‘‘ Erin-go-Bragh,”’ arm- 
in-arm,—syne we rode over the top of 
an old woman with a wheelbarrow of 
cabbages,—and when we came to the 
toll, which was kept by a fat man 
with a red waistcoat, Robbie’s pony, 
being like all Highlanders, a wilful 
creature, stopped all at once; and 
though he won the half mutchkin by 
getting through first, after driving over 
the tollman, it was at the expense of 
poor Robbie’s being ejected from his 
stirrups like a battering ram, and dis- 
appearing head-foremost through the 
tollhouse window, which was open. 

At the time, all was war and re- 
bellion with the tollman, assault and 
battery, damages, broken panes, and 
what not; but, with skilful manage- 
ment, and a few words in the private 
ear of Mr. Rory Sneckdrawer, the 
penny-writer, we got matters souther- 
ed up when we were in our sober 
senses, though I shall not say how 
much it cost us both in preaching and 
pocket, to make the man keep a calm 
sough, as to bringing us in for the 
penalty, which would have been dead- 
ly. I think black burning shame of 
myself to make mention of such ploys 
and pliskies ; but, after all, it is bet- 
ter to make a clean breast. 

Hame at last we got, making fire 
flee out of the Dalkeith 
stones like mad, and we arrived at our 
own door between nine and ten at 
night, still in a half-seas-overish state. 
Thad, nevertheless, sense enough about 
me remaining, to make me aware that 
the best place for me would be my 
bed ; so, after making Nanse bring 
the bottle and glass to the door ona 
server, to give Peter Farrel a dram 
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by way of “ doch-an-dorris,” as the 
Gaelic folk say, we wished him a good - 
night, and left him to drive home the 
bit gig, with a broken shaft spliced 
with ropes, to his own bounds, little 
jealousing, as we heard next morning, 
that he would be thrown over the back 
of it, without being hurt, by taking too 
sharp a turn at the corner. 

After a tremendous sound sleep, I 
was up betimes inthe morning, though 
a wee drumly about the head, anxious 
to inquire at Tommy Bodkin, the head 
of the business department, me being 
absent, if any extraordinars had oc- 
curred on the yesterday ; and found 
that the only particular customer mak- 
ing inquiries anent me, was our old 
friend, Cursecowl, savage for the mea- 
sure of a killing-coat, which he want- 
ed made as fast as directly. Though 
dreadfully angry at finding me from 
home, and unco swithering at first, he 
at length, after a volley of oaths 
enough to have opened a stone wall, 
allowed Tommy Bodkin to take his 
inches ; but as he swore and went on 
speaking nonsense all the time, Tom- 
my’s hand shook, partly through fear, 
and partly through anxiety ; and if he 
went wrong in making a nick in the 
paper here and there in the wrong 
place, it was no more than might have 
been looked for, from his fright and 
inexperience. 

In the twinkle of an eye-lid, I saw 
that there was some mortal mistake in 
the measurement ; as, unless Curse- 
cowl had lost beef at no allowance, I 
knew, judging from the past, that it 
would not peep on his corpus by four 


inches. The matter was, however, 
now past all earthly remede, and there 
was nothing to be done but trusting to 
good fortune, and allowing the killing- 
coat to take its chance in the world. 
How the thing happened, I have 
bothered and beat my brains to no 
purpose to make out, and it remains a 
wonderful mystery to me to this bless- 
ed day; but by long thought on the 
subject, both when awake and in my 
bed, and by multifarious cross-ques- 
tionings at Tommy’s self, concerning 
the paper measurings, I am devoutly 
inclined to think, that he mistook the 
nicking of the side-seams and the 
shoulder-strap, for the girth of the 
belly-band. 

For more than a week, there was 
nothing but open war and rebellion 
throughout the parish, Cursecowl 
making the whole town of Dalkeith 
stand on end. I saw that he was not 
likely soon to hold out a flag of truce, 
so I judged it best for both parties to 
sound a parley; and offer either to 
take back the coat, or refund part of 
the purchase-money. James Batter 
was sent as ambassador, and the lat- 
ter was agreed on; Cursecowl ac- 
cepting ten shillings by way of blood- 
money, and making a legacy of the 
coat to his nephew, young Killim. 
The laddie was a perfect world’s- 
wonder every Sunday, until he at 
last rebelled, and fairly threw it aff; 
and I was always in bodily terror, 
that, had he gone to Edinburgh, he 
would have been taken up by the po- 
lice, on suspicion of being a highway- 
robber. 








THE LAND OF DREAMS. 


BY MRS. 


HEMANS. 





« And dreams, in their developement, have breath, 

And tears, and tortures, and the touch of joy ; 

They leave a weight upon our waking thoughts, 

They make us what we were not —what they will, 

And shake us with the vision that’s gone by.” —Bryron. 


O Spinir-Lasp! thou land of dreams! 
A world thou art of mysterious gleams, 
Of startling voices, and sounds at strift 
A world of the dead in the hues of life 
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Like a wizard’s magic glass thou art, 

When the wary shadows float by and part ; 
Visions of aspects now lov'd, now strange, 
Glimmering and mingling in ceaseless change. 


Thou art like a City of the Past, 

With its gorgeous halls into fragments cast, 
Amidst whose ruins there glide and play, 
Familiar forms of the world’s to-day. 


Thou art like the depths where the seas have birth, 
Rich with the wealth that is lost from earth— 

All the blighted flowers of our days gone by, 

And the buried gems in thy bosom lie. 


Yes! thou art like those dim sea-caves, 

A realm of treasures, a realm of graves! 

And the shapes, through thy mysteries that come and go, 
Are of Beauty and Terror, of Power and Woe. 


But for me, O thou picture-land of sleep ! 

Thou art all one world of affections dee 

And wrung from my heart is each flushing dye, 
That sweeps o’er thy chambers of imagery. 


And thy bowers are fair—even as Eden fair! 
All the beloved of my soul are there! 

The forms, my spirit most pines to see, 

The eyes, whose love hath been life to me. 


They are there—and each blessed voice I hear, 
Kindly, and joyous, and silvery clear ; 

But under-tones are in each, that say— 

“It is but a dream, it will melt away !” 


I walk with sweet friends in the sunset’s glow, 

1 listen to music of long ago ; 

But one thought, like an omen, breathes faint through the lay— 
“ It is but a dream, it will melt away !” 


I sit by the hearth of my early days, 

All the home-faces are met by the blaze— 

And the eyes of the mother shine soft, yet say— 
“ It is but a dream, it will melt away !” 


And away, like a flower’s passing breath, ’tis gone, 
And I wake more sadly, more deeply lone! 

Oh! a haunted heart is a weight to bear— 

Bright faces, kind voices !—where are ye, where ? 


Shadow not forth, O thou land of dreams ! 

The past as it fled by my own blue streams— 
Make not my spirit within me burn, 

For the scenes and the hours that may ne’er return. 


Call out from the future thy visions bright, 

From the world o’er the grave take thy solemn light, 
And oh! with the Lov’d, when no more I see, 

Show me my home, as it yet may be. 


As it yet may be in some purer sphere, 

No cioud, no parting, no sleepless fear ; 

So my soul may bear on through the long, long day, 
Till 1 go where the beautiful melts not away : 
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BY L. E. L. 





I would not care, at least so much, sweet Spring, 

For the departing color of thy flowers— 

The green leaves early falling from thy boughs— 
Thy birds so soon forgetful of their songs— 

Thy skies, whose sunshine ends in heavy showers ;— 
But thou dost leave thy memory, like a ghost, 

To haunt the ruined heart, which still recurs 

To former beauty ; and the desolate 

Is doubly sorrowful when it recalls 

It was not always desolate. 





When those eyes have forgotten the smile they wear now, 
When care shall have shadowed that beautiful brow— 
When thy hopes and thy roses together lie dead, 

And thy heart turns back pining to days that are fled— 


Then wilt thou remember what now seems to pass 
Like the moonlight on water, the breath-stain on glass : 
Oh! maiden, the lovely and youthful, to thee, 

llow rose-touched the page of thy future must be ! 


By the past, if thou judge it, how little is there 

But flowers that flourish, but hopes that are fair ; 
And what is thy present ? a southern sky's spring, 
With thy feelings and fancies like birds on the wing. 


As the rose by the fountain flings down on the wave 
Its blushes, forgetting its glass is its grave ; 

So the heart sheds its color on life's early hour, 

But the heart has its fading as well as the flower. 


The charmed light darkens, the rose-leaves are gone, 
And life, like the fountain, floats colorless on. 

Said I, when thy beauty’s sweet vision was fled, 

Jlow wouldst thou turn, pining, to days like the dead ! 


Oh! long ere one shadow shal! darken that brow, 

Wilt thou weep like a mourner o’er all thou lovest now ; 
When thy hopes, like spent arrows, fall short of their mark ; 
Or, like meteors at midnight, make darkness more dark ; 


When thy feelings lie fettered like waters in frost, 
Or, scattered too freely, are wasted and lost : 

For aye cometh sorrow, when youth has past by— 
What saith the Arabian? Its memory 's a sigh. 








SKETCHES OF CONTEMPORARY AUTIIORS, STATESMEN, &c. 
No. VIL.—Mnkr. Tuomas Moore. 
(With a Portrait.) 


Porerry is almost coeval with the ori- occasional elevation of thought, a fit 
gin of society. Nations in general of animation, or a strong excitement, 
had poets, even before they were ac- will lead the speaker into a course of 
quainted with the elements of litera- diction superior to the tameness of 


ture. This assertion may seem pro- ordinary conversation. Figurative 


blematical to many ; but, if we reflect 
on the nature of the case, it is not so 
surprising as to be incredible. An 


and metaphorical language, forcible 
allusions and apt comparisons, drawn 
both from nature and from art, will 
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offer themselves to the mind of one 
who unites imagination with talent ; 
a measured cadence will soon follow ; 
and this species of amusement will at 
length become an art. Thus poetry 
may be supposed to have arisen. 
Sometimes it was left to make its own 
impression without accompaniment : 
on other occasions it was aided by 
the rude music of early times. After 
the introduction of writing, it neces- 
sarily became more regular in its con- 
struction, more elegant and refined. 

The earliest poets of whose genius 
we have any remains, were those of 
the Hebrew race. The Greeks sub- 
sequently became famous in the poe- 
tic art, and were apparently the first 
nation that reduced it to precise and 
systematic rules. But a servile ad- 
herence to rule is disclaimed by many 
modern bards, who think that poets 
are privileged to soar above all criti- 
cal laws. Genius, indeed, ought not 
to be closely fettered: yet every 
branch of literature may be improved 
by rules, because, in general, they are 
founded on common sense. The 
writer who now demands our notice 
is well acquainted with the dicta and 
the maxims of Aristotle and Longi- 
nus ; and, if he does not always ob- 
serve them, it is because he ventures 
sometimes to think for himself. 

Mr. Thomas Moore was born in 
Dublin about the year 1780. Being 
the son of a respectable merchant, he 
received a good education, first under 
Mr White, an able instructer, and 
afterwards at Trinity College, where 
his attainments as a classical scholar 
distinguished him above the generality 
of his fellow-students. In the year 
1795 he became a member of the so- 
ciety of the Middle Temple. It was 
then his intention to study the law; 
but he did not find it necessary to 
practise that profession. His _ incli- 
nations leading him into another 
course, he devoted himself to poetry 
and elegant literature. His _transla- 
tion of Anacreon, published before he 
had completed his twenty-first year, 
evinced his learning and talent ; and it 
was soon followed by a volume of 
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poems, chiefly of an amatory com- 
plexion. Some of these pieces are 
neither loose nor indelicate ; but oth- 
ers seem to require the apology which 
the author made for them, alleging 
that they were the ‘ productions of 
an age when the passions very often 
give too warm a coloring to the ima- 
gination, which may palliate, if it 
cannot excuse, the air of levity that 
pervades so many of them.” 

In 1803 he procured an appoint- 
ment which gave hin an opportunity 
of visiting the United States. Being 
a strenuous advocate for freedom, he 
anxiously observed the nature of the 
government and the state of society 
in the republic ; but he found the for- 
mer less pure than he expected, and 
the latter less pregnant with comfort. 
He then repaired to St. George, one 
of the Bermuda islands, and began to 
act as registrar to the vice-admiralty 
court: but he did not long execute 
the office in person, being content to 
resign one half of the emolument to 
a deputy, by whose imputed acts of 
embezzlement he was afterwards sub- 
jected to trouble and vexation. 

Continuing his literary pursuits, he 
at length established his fame by the 
beauties of Lalla Rookh, His illus- 
tration of a variety of national melo- 
dies, by appropriating characteristic 
poetry to each, highly gratified the 
public ; and the subsequent produc- 
tions of his Muse did not (as is some- 
times the case) detract from the pre- 
vailing opinion of his merit. He has 
also distinguished himself as a bio- 
grapher. His Life of Sheridan is 
marked by spirit and ability, as well 
as by the graces of style; and it is 
free from that partiality which is too 
frequently shown where the life of a 
selected individual is the object. His 
acquaintance with the history of his 
native country is displayed in the 
supposed Memoirs of Captain Rock ; 
and his satirica! asperity is as conspi- 
cuous in that work, as in the account 
of the Fudge family. 

But of all his works, the one which 
we think most worthy of his genius 
and reputation, and which will be a 
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durable monument to his fame, is 
« The Epicurean,”’ published in 1827. 
Although written in prose, this is a 
poem, and a masterly poem, alike 
valued for its lustre and its purity. 
The style has all the liveliness which 
usually marks his compositions, and 
abounds in those sparkling illustra- 
tions which give animation to his poe- 
tic prose. Take, for example, some 
at random,—* fountains and lakes, in 
alternate motion and repose, either 
wantonly courting the verdure, or 
calmly sleeping in its embrace,”’— 
‘though melancholy, as usual, steod 
always near, her shadow fell but half- 
way over my vagrant path, and left 
the rest more welcomely brilliant from 
the contrast,”—I could distinguish 
some female tones, towering high and 
clear over all the rest, and forming 
the spire, as it were, into which the 
harmony lessened as it rose,’—* I 
saw the love-bower and the tomb 
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standing side by side, and pleasure 
and death keeping hourly watch upon 
each other.” The design is simple, 
and exhibits no remarkable mechani- 
cal ingenuity ; but it is executed with 
a flowing pencil, and in warm and 
brilliant colors. There is no straining 
after vehemence and sublimity ; but 
there is throughout, abundance of 
poetical thought and imagery, grace, 
refinement and pathos. 

The chief features of Mr. Moore’s 
poetry are grace and tenderness ; yet 
he is not deficient in animation or in 
force. He seems to pour forth his 
whole soul when he treats of the en- 
chanting passion of love ; and, if the 
other feelings of the heart are not so 
well delineated by him, he at least 
touches them with an elegant pencil. 
He may be styled the minstrel of the 
day ; for he is at once a poet, sing- 
er, composer, and instrumental per- 
former. 








VARIETIES, 


** Come, let us stray 
Where Chance or Fancy leads our roving walk.” 
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ASIA MINOR. 
Tuere are few spots of earth visited 
hy the traveller calculated to excite 
emotions more melancholy than those 
experienced by such as have passed 
over even the most frequented por- 
tions of Asia Minor. Except in the 
immediate vicinity of its cities, he 
encounters few traces of life or civili- 
zation ; all beyond is ‘* barren and un- 
profitable ;” his path lies across plains 
tenanted by the stork and the jackal, 
or over hills whence the eye wanders 
along valleys, blooming in all the 
luxuriousness of neglected nature, or 
withering in loneliness and_ sterility. 
Throughout lands once adorned with 
the brightest efforts of genius and of 
art, and rife with the bustle and acti- 
vity of a crowded population, his foot- 
step will light upon nothing save the 
speaking monuments of decay, and 
his eye meet no living forms except 
those of his companions, or by chance 


a dim prospect of the weary caravan, 
that creeps like a centipede across the 
plain, or winds amidst the mazes of 
distant hills. There are few scattered 
hamlets, and no straggling abodes of 
mankind ; danger and apprehension 
have forced the remnant of its inha- 
bitants to herd together in towns for 
mutual security, and to leave the de- 
serted country to the bandit and the 
beast of prey. he wandering pas- 
senger pursues his listless route sur- 
rounded by privations and difficulties, 
hy fatigue and apprehension, few heat- 
en tracks to guide his course, and few 
his 
By night he rests beside 
his camel in the karavan-serai ; and 
by day he hurries along with no com- 
forts save those which he carries with 
him, and no companions but his 
thoughts. are sufficient, 
and they spring up with every breath 
and at every turning : his very loneli- 


hospitable mansions to shelter 
weariness. 


Sut these 
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ness is sublimity ; his only prospect, 
beauty ; he reclines upon earth, whose 
every clod is a sepulchre of greatness, 
and he is canopied by a sky 


*€ So cloudless, pure, and beautiful, 
That God alone is to be seen in heaven.” 





SENSIBILITY. 

A rare instance of sensibility oc- 
curred in Paris not long since, in the 
person of a cook. He had, as he 
supposed, served up a dinner in the 
highest gastronomical perfection ; his 
master, however, either faute de bon 
gout, or from caprice, criticised some 
of the sauces severely. To survive 
such dishonor was impossible ; there- 
fore Monsieur le Cuisinier stabbed 
himself in despair,—whether with his 
spit or a skewer, I have not as yet 
learned. 





GAS ILLUMINATION. 

The rosin-gas, which is now so 
successfully applied to the illumina- 
tion of the London Institution, has 
just been adopted in the town of 
Windsor. There are several minor 
establishments in different parts of the 
country. 





KAMTSCHATKA. 

The Russian government has sent 

a skilful gardener to Kamtschatka, to 

instruct the inhabitants in the art of 

cultivating the earth to the greatest 

advantage. The climate of Kamt- 

schatka is not so severe as is gene- 

rally supposed ; and many vegetable 

productions may be raised there, with 
proper management. 





ANECDOTE. 

The smell of the gas-lights at Co- 
vent-Garden Theatre has been loudly 
complained of, and led to the tempo- 
rary closing of the theatre. We can- 
not say that we are ourselves partial 
to scents of this kind, but the cen- 
surers ought to be aware that even on 
such points there may exist varicties 
of taste. A lady of very high rank, 
so far from finding the smell of lamps 
disagreeable, was wont, when in the 
country, to lean over the stair balus- 
ters, and, blowing out the lights, in- 
hale, with immense satisfaction, the 
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effluvia of the wicks, exclaiming, 
«‘ Ah! this is delicious ; it puts me so 
much in mind of the Opera House !” 





THE WORD “ AIRT.”’ 

There is no English word synony- 
mous with the Scotch ‘ Airt,’? which 
must either be expressed by *“ point 
of the compass,” or the general word 
‘¢direction.””’ The word itself is ori- 
ginally Erse. In Welch and Cornish 
it is arth, or bear ; whence, perhaps, 
Arcturus, one of the northern stars. 
In modern Irish it is aird, and seems 
to exist in the Teutonic wart, locus, 
aplace. ‘ What airt is the wind ?” 
is Scots for ‘* What direction is the 
wind ?” 

ANECDOTE OF JAMES VI. 

When Buchanan was the tutor of 
James VI., in order to teach him to 
beware of granting requests too easi- 
ly, he presented him with two papers 
to sign, which the prince at once did, 
without taking the trouble to read 
them. His astonishment may be 
guessed, when Buchanan showed him 
that he had signed a resignation of the 
thrones of Scotland and England to 
him (Buchanan) and his heirs. 








ORIENTAL PREPARATION OF COFFEE. 

The coffee is never roasted nor 
ground till about to be used, and is 
then considerably more burned, and 
reduced to a finer powder, than with 
us. In preparing it, a small tin ves- 
sel, holding exactly the quantity to be 
used (generally about a_ wine-glass 
full), is placed upon the fire, contain- 
ing at the same time the coffee and 
sugar, all which are boiled together, 
poured into a little china cup, and, 
when the sediment has fallen to the 
bottom, drunk without any admixture 
of cream or milk. 

NEW WORKS. 

The Library of Religious Know- 
ledge. To be conducted by Clergy- 
men of the Church of England. A 
Number will appear every fortnight, 
price 6d.—Dunn’s Guatemala in 1827, 
8vo.—Hible Stories, 12mo.—Dr. Chan- 
ning’s Works, Syo. 
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